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Law and Order and the Camera 
By G. A. Birmingham 
Author of The Search Party and Spanish Gold 


Tis popularly 
supposed that 
all lrishmen take 
a keen delight in 
politics and pre- 
fer public meet- 


ings to any 
other form of 


amusement. This 
is quite a mis- 
take. It is like 
the corresponding theory that the Irish 
enjoy potatoes more than any other food. 
They used to live chiefly upon potatoes, 
but that was only because they could get 
little else. They do not really care much 
for politics, but are driven to them, as 
theatergoers in provincial towns at certain 
seasons of the vear are forced to go to 
pantomimes, because no other form of 
entertainment is offered to them. 

Mr. Meldon, for instance, had not the 
smallest taste for polities, and the speeches 
of Members of Parliament bored him. Yet 
once in his life he took part in a political 
demonstration, and his action, though not 
gratifying to either of the contending par- 
ties, was, on the whole, beneficial. He 
himself claimed that he had, at a very 
critical moment, restored law and order 
when there was serious danger of a riot. 

Shortly after the visit of Augustus 
Getty to Ballymoy, while the camera Mel- 
don had bought from that unfortunate 
young man was still a new and interesting 
toy, politics became unusually exciting. 
\ certain widow, a Mrs. Canavan, was 
evicted from a farm for which she had 
paid no rent for seven years. By way of 
making things as pleasant as possible for 
Mrs. Canavan, her nephew, Peter Cana- 
van, was given the farm, on the under- 
standing that he would allow his aunt to 





live with him. Peter agreed to this; but, 
as it appeared afterwards, Peter's wife 
did not. She was a young woman with 
seven babies, and she thought there was 
not room in the house for Peter’s aunt. 
good deal of unpleasantness followed, and 
Peter took to spending most of his time 
in town, finding himself more comfortable 
in a public house than at home. ‘The quar- 
rel between the elder and the younger 
Mrs. Canavan grew acute and Peter’s wife 
appeared in public with a black eye. Being 
at the time very much interested in his 
camera, Meldon photographed her while 
the eve was at its worst. 

After being brought before the magis- 
trates for assaulting her niece, old Mrs. 
Canavan declined to return to her 
nephew's house. She took lodgings in the 
town and denounced Peter as a_land- 
grabber. The local branch of the United 
lrish League passed several strong resolu- 
tions about Peter, and Meldon, recogniz- 
ing that he was becoming a public char- 
acter, photographed him. Peter did not 
seem to object to the resolutions, so his 
aunt went out one night and broke down 
a wall on the farm, so that a calf was able 
to stray into a potato field and do a great 
deal of damage. For this she was brought 
before the magistrates again and sent to 
prison for a week. Meldon photographed 
her between two policemen, and after- 
wards photographed the wall. It had been 
built up again, but Peter obligingly made 
a fresh breach in it, and posed a calf in 
the gap. The picture was most realistic 
and a Dublin paper paid half a crown for 
the use of the negative. 

While the Widow Canavan was in 
prison some members of the League went 
out to the farm and dug a grave opposite 
the front door of Peter’s house. Peter 
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said that he had no objection whatever to 
the look of the grave, but he spent more 
of his time than ever in town. Meldon 
photographed the grave, but the picture 
was not a success. The hole, hurriedly 
dug in the dead of night, did not look like 
a grave. When photographed it did not 
even appear to be a hole. Meldon called 
on Doyle, the president of the League, and 
proposed that a tombstone should be 
erected beside the grave, in the interests 
of art. Doyle said that he did not feel 
justified in spending public money on a 
tombstone until Peter was in the grave. 

The widow Canavan came out of prison 
in a very bad temper, filled with a desire 
to take revenge on Peter. She lay in wait 
for the two eldest Canavan children and 
threw stones at them as they returned 
from school. She did not hit them, but 
Peter, who was getting irritated, took out 
a summons against her. She went to gaol 
for another week. The Constable who 
took charge of her, a young man fresh 
from headquarters in Dublin, said that her 
language made him break out into a cold 
sweat. Meldon photographed that Con- 
stable and added him to the collection of 
pictures. It was Major Kent who sug- 
gested this picture. He said that the man 
Was a curiosity and that his features ought 
to be preserved to posterity before his 
innocence faded away. 

The case began to excite a gor od deal 
of interest in the locality, and a subscrip- 
tion was got up for the benefit of the 
Widow Canavan. Peter very generously 
contributed a shilling, but the League re- 
fused to receive the money. Doyle said 
that Peter's only proper course was to 
give up the farm, and that a shilling was 
worse than useless while he continued to 
hold the land. Meldon photographed the 
shilling, which he obtained from the til! 
of the public house which Peter 11¢- 
quented. The publican said he could take 
his oath to its being the right shilling, be- 
cause he felt pretty certain when Peter 
handed it to him, that it was a bad one. 
He had not, he said, liked to refuse it, be- 
cause Peter was a good customer and in 
trouble at the time. 

When the Widow Canavan got out of 
prison again she was met by a deputation 
of the League. Doyle handed her the 
money which had been collected, amount- 
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ing to seventeen shillings and three pence, 
and told her the story of Peter’s shilling. 
Any feeling of affection which she may 
still have entertained for her nephew dis- 
appeared when she heard about the shill- 
ing. She said publicly that from that day 
forward she refused to recognize any rela- 
tionship between herself and Peter. She 
also felt that she owed the League some 
return for the money which had been 
given her. She watched for her opportu- 
nity, and got it one evening when Peter 
lay inoffensively drunk and quite helpless 
on the side of the road. She stuck a two- 
pronged fork into the calf of his leg. 
Meldon heard of this next morning and 
went straight to the Canavans’ house with 
his camera. The fork had been extracted 
before he got there; but he offered Peter 
half a crown to allow him to stick it in 
again, so as to obtain a really interesting 
photograph. Peter stood out for five 
shillings, and a bargain was struck in the 
end at  three-and-six. Unfortunately, 
young Mrs. Canavan objected. Meldon 
reasoned with her. He pointed out that 
he meant to stick the fork into precisely 
the same holes that it had been in before, 
and that Peter’s leg would not be any the 
worse. She still objected, and Meldon 
was obliged to be content with a photo- 
graph in which the fork appeared lying on 
the chair close to Peter’s leg. 

Events for the Widow Canavan seemed 
likely to take their usual course. She was 
commanded, under certain frightful pen- 
alties, to appear before the magistrates in 
the Petty Sessions Court. No doubt she 
would have been condemned, quietly and 
unobtrusively, to another period of im- 
prisonment if circumstances had not com- 
bined to render her case notorious. The 
publication of Meldon’s leg and fork pho- 
tograph attracted a good deal of public 
attention. The government then in power, 
being anxious to do something unpopular 
with regard to China, found it necessary 
in the first instance to pacify certain in- 
fluential people by establishing law and 
order in Ireland. It was a thoroughly 
henevolent government, and did not wish 
to annoy any one unnecessarily. The 
Widow Canavan seemed to be just the 
sort of person who might be used for 
great ends without injustice of any sort. 
The fact that she would be vigorously 
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dealt with was rather ostentatiously adver- 
tised, and two special magistrates were 
told off to tr, her case. The League, at 
the same time, saw in the Widow Canavan 
the makings of a striking victim of land- 
lord tyranny. A Dublin barrister of 
great eloquence was engaged at a fee, it 
was understood, of £40, for which sum 
he undertook to prove that the sticking of 
the fork into Peter's leg was an act of 
patriotic virtue, which deserved a reward 
and not a punishment. A Member of 
Parliament, noted for his skill in breezy 
invective, promised to supplement the bar- 
rister’s argument with a speech to the 
general public outside the Court House. 

The Widow’s fate was, of course, de- 
cided beforehand. The Resident Magis- 
trates were quite ready to listen to the 
barrister, but they were not the men to 
be moved by anything which could pos- 
sibly be said to them in Court. No one 
expected that the Widow's doom would 
be altered by so much as a day's impris- 
onment by the barrister’s speech. He was 
allowed an hour in which to say anything 
he liked, and a break was ordered to be 
at the door of the Court House at one 
o'clock to carry the Widow Canavan to 
gaol. The only item of the program which 
gave rise to any speculation was the speech 
of the Member of Parliament. It was 
possible that he might so far work upon 
the feelings of the people who heard him 
that the police would be obliged to attack 
them with batons. 

The members of the League Committee, 
hoping for the best, arranged that there 
should be a large number of people to 
listen to the Member of Parliament. The 
government, also hoping for the best, ar- 
ranged that there should be a considerable 
force of police outside the Court House, 
ready to attack the people. Meldon, who, 
like the League Committee and the Gov- 
ernment, had hopes, arranged to take a 
photograph of the baton charge if it came 
off. He obtained a supply of highly sensi- 
tive plates, guaranteed to record satisfac- 
tory impressions with the shortest possible 
exposure. Fortune favored him. The day 
was remarkably fine and the light was 
good. With the help of Michael 
Geraghty, who supplied some planks and 
low trestles, he arranged his camera at 
the base of a statue recently erected to the 
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memory of Wolf Tone. The situation was 
almost an ideal one, for the statue stood 
in the middle of the street which led from 
the Court House to the Fair Green. If 
there was flight and pursuit, it was almost 
certain that they must pass the statue. 
Meldon had everything in perfect readi- 
ness before twelve o'clock. Michael 
Geraghty, who was greatly interested in 
the camera, stood beside him on the im- 
provised platform. 

The two resident Magistrates passed up 
the street to the Court House. They were 
strangers to Meldon, and they looked at 
him suspiciously. In Ireland the guard- 
ians of law and order have to be sus- 
picious. Meldon seized the bulb by which 
the shutter of his camera was released, and 
photographed them. The Magistrates were 
greatly pleased. The photograph was a 
tribute to their personal importance. They 
passed on without molesting Meldon. The 
barrister and the Member of Parliament, 
escorted by Doyle, came next. Meldon 
hailed Doyle, and while the party turned 
round to look at him, secured another pho- 
tograph. Michael Geraghty was delighted, 
and persuaded some police who were 
marching up the street to halt in front of 
the camera. The sergeant in command of 
the men happened to be married to a niece 
of Michael Geraghty’s wife, so there was 
no difficulty in getting the men to stand 
still. Some leading members of the 
League on their way to help in the admin- 
istration of justice, were also photo- 
graphed. Then ensued a long period of 
waiting. 

“The break,” said Michael Geraghty, 
isn't ordered till one o'clock. I was talk- 
ing to the man that’s to drive it, and he 
told me so himself. If there’s anything 
that vou'd like to be doing in the mean- 
while, Mr. Meldon, you'll have time 
enough.” 

“T wouldn’t trust them,” said Meldon. 
“Tf I went away it’s as likely as not they’d 
hurry the whole thing up and I'd miss the 
show afterwards.” 

“They couldn't,” said Michael. ‘Isn't 
the man they have down from Dublin 
bound to be talking for the best part of 
an hour? Would they pay him for less?” 

“T’'ve no doubt he will if he’s let,” said 
Meldon, “but there was a determined look 
in the eye of the nearest of the two Mag- 
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istrates. 1 wouldn't wonder if they cut 
him short.” 

“That one might, if he was left to him- 
But the Major will be on the Bench 
along with them ones, and he'll see fair 
play all round. He isn’t over and above 
fond of Doyle and the League, but he’s 
not the man to see £40 wasted and noth- 
ing done for the money.” 

“The Major won't be on the Bench. 
The very first thing that Dublin man will 
do will be to put him off. He'll say the 
Major's an interested party and ought not 
to sit on the case.” 

“I wouldn't wonder if he did, but the 
Major mightn’t go for him.” 

“He will,” said Meldon. “I 
well. 
has 


self, 


know him 

If the barrister makes out that he 
any sort of connection with either 
Peter's leg or the fork he'll walk down off 
the Bench at once.” 

“As regards the Widow Canavan, it'll 
be the same thing whether he 
doesn’t.” 

“It will, of course; but itll be so much 
to the good for the barrister if he 
ceeds in chasing the Major.” 

Events justified the prophecies both of 
Mr. Meldon and Michael Geraghty. ‘The 
Major resigned his place on the Hench, 
but the barrister made a full-length speech. 
\t one o'clock the break drove slowly up 
e street, hooted vigorously by the crowd. 
took its stand outside the Court House 
door under the protection of a double line 
of police. At a quarter past one the 
Widow Canavan, under the charge of four 
Constables, uttering terrific language, was 
hustled into it. It drove through the 
crowd and Meldon obtained a photograph 
of it as it passed. Doyle, the barrister, 
who was looking hot, and the Member of 
Parliament, appeared on the Court House 
steps. The crowd cheered vociferously. 
The Member of Parliament stepped to the 
front, took off his hat and began to speak. 

“T can’t hear a single word he says,” 
said Meldon. “Can you, Michael?” 

“T cannot. But sure I’ve often heard 
the like before.” 

The two resident Magistrates, followed 
by Major Kent, slipped round the back of 
the Member of Parliament and took up a 
secure position among the police. 

“IT wouldn't wonder,” said Michael 
Geraghty, “but that fellow might be say- 


rat eS “hi 


SuUC- 
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ing things against the Major now. He has 
all the look of it.” 

The orator’s arm was, in fact, stretched 
out, and his finger pointed towards the 
place where Major Kent was standing. 

“It's either the Major or the Magis- 
trates that’s getting it, and getting it hot, 
this minute,” said Michael Geraghty. 
“Look at the way Doyle has his hat took 
off of his head, and he’s waving it up and 
down in the air. The like of that I never 
seen.” 

The Member of Parliament was evi- 
dently doing his best, and the cheers of the 
crowd witnessed to the fact that he was 
speaking acceptable things. Urged on to 
fresh exertion by the general approval of 
his efforts, his voice rose to a sort of 
shriek, and the word “hell” came ringing 
down the street. 

“Good,” said Meldon, “if those Magis- 
trates are any use thevll put a 
that.” 

But neither the Magistrates nor the po 


stop to 


lice showed any sign of unusual emotion. 
The Member of Parliament 
forehead and started again 


wiped his 
He made a 
good beginning, for the words “Men of the 
West” were plainly audible to Meldon and 
Michael Geraghty. Then for a while his 
strength failed him, and it was not unt! 
he reached his second peroration that 
Meldon heard any more. 
Then the expression “‘d land 
, The p lice 
did not seem to object to that in the least. 
But the Member of 
termined 


astardly 
grabber’ sounded out clearh 


Parliament was a de- 
man. <At the end of another 


quarter of an hour he succeeded in saying 
something which stirred up one of the 
Magistrates. 
among the police. 
liament worked himself up to a series of 


There were signs of activity 
The Member of Par- 


Batons 
their cases. 


shrieks. were snatched out of 
Doyle, the barrister and the 
Member of Parliament, who was breath- 
and somewhat disheveled, skipped 
into the Court House. The crowd 
began to run down the street. The police 
came after them, were among them, and 
struck right and left with their batons. 

Meldon seized his opportunity. Just as 
the foremost members of the crowd 
reached the front of his platform, he 
sprang forward. 


less 
back 
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“Stop,” he shouted. “Hold on! Stand 
just as you are, for a single instant, all of 
you. 

Kverybody looked up, and everybody 
stopped in sheer amazement. There was 
something about Meldon’s shout, a cheer- 
ful gaiety, a suggestion that the whole 
thing was a game got up for his amuse- 
ment, which took the heart out of police 
and people alike. Ile squeezed the bulb 
which he held in his hand. There was a 
sharp click, plainly audible in the silence 
which followed the pause. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” said Meldon. 
“Now stand just as you are till I change 
the plate and take you again. The police 
will kindly look as ferocious as they can. 
Everybody else must wear an expression 


of terror. Nobody may grin. I notice 
several men grinning now. Please don't 
do it. This is a serious business. It is a 


riot and will be reported in all the papers.” 

The taller of the two Magistrates, the 
man whom Meldon had noticed earlier in 
the day as looking determined, elbowed 
his way through the crowd. 


“What's this?” he said. “What's all 
this? Why aren't the police doing thei 


duty 7” 

“It’s all right,” said Meldon cheerfully 
“They ll be doing it again in a minute. 
I'm taking a photograph. Just stand where 
you are, will you? You look uncommonly 
well there. Your expression of face is 
perfect. Michael Geraghty, give me that 
other slide quick. Not that one, the plate 
in that is used. Oh, bother, here’s that ass 
By wvle.”” 

Doyle, the barrister and the Member of 


Parliament, having noticed from their 
post inside the Court House door that 


there was a hitch in the proceedings, came 
hurriedly down the street. 

“We protest,” said Doyle, “against this 
outrageous attack which the police—” 

“You shall hear more of this,” said the 
Member of Parliament. I shall denounce 
these proceedings from my seat in the 
House. I shall—" 

Meldon’s shutter clicked again. 


AND THE CAMERA 
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“Thank you, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
think I can promise two successful pic- 
tures. I've quite finished now, and any 
time you like to go on with your riot you 
can.” 

Everybody except the Magistrate and 
the Member of Varliament grinned 
bre vadly. No one showed any intention of 


either running away or pursuing. Some 
one on the outskirts of the crowd de- 


manded a speech. 
once. 
“Gentlemen.” he said, “I think you will 
all agree with me that the proceedings 
have terminated in a most. satisfactory 
manner. My photographs will be pub- 
lished in a large number of newspapers. 
They will prove, in the first place, how 
enthusiastically the men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary respond to the call of 
duty. Nothing could be better calculated 
to establish the reputation of a force than 
a photograph of them in the very act of 
attacking a crowd. (©)n the other hand, 
the cause of the League will be greatly 
advanced in Great Britain and America 
when it is shown in actual photographs 
how brutally the people in this country are 
coerced by the armed forces of British 
rule. Besides, the police would certainly 
have got very hot and uncomfortable if 
they had gone on running down this street 
at the rate at which they started. Now, 
if they don't actually want to run about, 
they can go quietly back to their barracks 
and get some dinner. Also a number of 
people, probably quite innocent people, 
would have got hit about the head and 
body if the baton charge had gone on. 


Meldon responded at 


They ought to be thankful to have 
escaped.” 
“Three cheers for Mr. Meldon,” said 


Michael Geraghty. 

Major Kent made his way through a 
thoroughly good-humored crowd to the 
place where the Magistrate was standing. 

“T really think,” he said, “that we shall 
all look rather fools if we go on with the 
baton charge after this.” 











To John Luther Long 


On Seeing the Opera, Madame Butterfly 





By Florence Earle Coates 


OET, it was your soul created her: 
P Yours was the vision lovely and supreme, 
Yours the appealing, high-imagined theme 
That like a breath of rose-attar or myrrh 
Piercing the sense, made art her worshiper : 
Made heavenly Music tong to be and seem 
\ part of the impassionating dream 


\n added accent, beauty to confer. 


And Music to that service, as desired, 
Brought lofty harmonies—so love inspired— 
And melodies as pure as they are sweet: 
Yet ‘tis the soul of Cio-Cio-San alone, 
Untouched by any genius but your own, 


That gives us charm enduring and complete. 


From the Monastery Door 
By Norreys Jephson O’Conor 


IVJE me a house where [ may see the hills, 

* And past the hills a strip of dark blue sea, 

And then a happy bird who sings to me 

Of earth forgotten with its mortal ills. 

This is God's book; where His blest spirit fills 
Rocks, rivers, mountains, and the spreading tree 
Beneath whose boughs | sit and watch the bee 

Through the still garden darting as he wills. 

This is the page God gives us here to read, 
That we may know the shoddy world we made, 
Through the perfection by His power laid 

On the dumb things that we so little heed. 

The Peace of Nature! by which God has shown 


All things, praised or despised, are still [fis own. 
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SlENDER 
young man from 
Syracuse entered 
the office of the 
“Chicago Even- 
ing Mail.” Tim- 
idly he ap- 
proached the 
railed enclosure 
guarded by a 
red-haired office- 
boy. Everything in his attitude betokene.| 
the job-hunter, and the red-haired boy 
was accordingly disdainful. 

“f would like to see the managing edi- 
tor,” said the slender young man. 





Harold MacGrath in the Desert, Egypt 


Harold MacGrath 


Purveyor of Pleasant Fiction 


By Paul R. Martin 
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“Wot’s yer name?” asked the boy in a 
tone which plainly showed that the slen- 
der young man was not making a tremen- 
dous hit. 

“Harold MacGrath,” replied the young 
man modestly. 

The magic of this name did not bring 
the ‘office boy to his feet with a jump. In- 
stead, he idly sauntered into the office of 
the managing editor and lazily announced, 
“A young feller named MacGrath wants 
to see de boss.” 

All this was twenty years ago, at an in- 
teresting time in the life of the ambitious 
young author who was to become a leader 
among American fiction writers, and 
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whose pen was to bring forth such suc 
Puppet Crown, The Grey 
Cloak, The lan on the Box, Half a 
Rogue, The Lure of the Mask, The Goose 
Girl and The Carpet from Bagdad 

But if that Chicago office-boy did not 
grow enthusiastic over Harold MacGrath, 
the managing editor, accustomed to judg 
ing men at a moment's glance, used mot 
discernment. It wasn’t long until a string 
of clippings from a Syracuse paper ha 
been produced, and these clippings proved 
that the job 
small ability. 


cesses as i ile 




















hunter was a humorist of no 
vas hired on the spot. 





and placed in charge of the funny column 
ot the “Evenine Mail.” 
Twenty vears ago seems to have been 


several gC ntlemen 


mous \round 


me of 
ecome tf: 


newspaper cihee 


the incubation 1 
who have since 


the corner at 





Mr. and Mrs. Ilarold MacGrath 


In Sorrento, Italy, their favorite winter home 
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were Kirk La Shelle and George Horton. 
Across the street were Eugene Field ané 
In the same office with Mac- 
young editorial writer named 

None of them had been 
heard of except Field. It was long before 
the famous combination of Pixley and 
l.uders had set the musical comedy world 


George de. 
Grath was a } 
Frank Pixley 


agog: long before The Prince of Pilsen 
and The Long Straight Road and The 


County Chairman had brought their sev- 
eral authors into the limelight. 

In company with these other young men 
Harold MacGrath worked and waited 
Ife had confidence in his own ability. His 
mind was busy with plots and by-plots 
Characters unique and interesting paraded 
through his brain. He was given to fan- 
cies and dreams: but the time was not 
vet ripe for him to set his ideas down on 











HAROLD MACGRATIH 


paper. Even then he was imbued with 
the idea that has been the secret of his 


success. “Never write a line until the 
information to be conveyed has_ been 
gleaned by experience.” This was the 


motto he had set for himself, and it has 
remained his motto ever since. 

Day in and day out, MacGrath went pa- 
tiently about his work. He frequented 
the railroad depots, the busy street cor- 
ners, the police stations and the morgues. 
He studied people and things, extracting 
the comedy and tragedy of life and find- 
ing humor in the most unlikely places 
Day by day his knowledge grew. He be- 
gan to know men and—much more diffi- 





In Venice 


cult lesson—women. He could analyze 
their emotions and by the association of 
ideas knew just about how one event 
reared itself on the foundation of another. 
All this was stored away in his memory, 
and finally, when he felt that he had the 
proper material at hand, he began to 
write. 

Ali of this observation and study served 
another purpose, too. While learning how 
people would naturally act under certain 
circumstances, MacGrath also learned 
their likes and dislikes. He had popular 
taste summed up to a nicety. He knew 
what to write so as to make the broadest 
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possible appeal. This is the reason why 


every book written by Harold MacGrath 
“best-sellers.” 


has been among the He 





Harold MacGrath 


In California 


will not offer for publication a book that 
he feels will amuse only a limited number. 

In this day and age, when every one 
seems inclined to be more or less pedantic, 
when story-tellers profess to reveal the 
habits of primitive men, or to enlighten us 





Near Florence, Italy 








upon the passions of the cave-dwellers in 
Cambodia or Chicago, or to establish the 
proper relations between capital and labor, 
or white man and black, or to promote 
the cause of socialism or sociology, a nov- 
elist of MacGrath’s type is rare indeed. 
The “purpose novel,” as that term is gen- 
erally understood, finds but little sympa- 
thy at his hands. Yet he has a purpose 
of his own. It is to amuse. 

“The one definite idea I have in mind 
in writing stories,” he says, “is to afford 
an agreeable hour or two for my readers. 
I wish to amuse them, to make them wish 
that they, too, might have lived as this or 
that hero, in this or that land, probable or 
improbable. I prefer sunshine, mirth, 
buoyancy, and I feel that most readers 
prefer the same. Grown-up people are 
never wholly deprived of their love of 
fairy tales; and grown-up fairy tales have 
been the scheme of most of my novels.” 

Could an author have a better purpose 
than this? Could he serve men to better 
advantage than by lightening the burden 
they are destined to carry through life by 
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Mr. and Mrs. MacGrath in India 





allowing their minds to dwell in pleasant 
places and to rejoice with the people of 
a make-believe world? Surely, no mem- 
her of the critical guild has become so 
callous as to say that Harold MacGrath 
is not the disciple of a purpose essentially 
worthy. 

In 1909 and 1910 Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Grath circled the earth. It was a trip in 
which business was coupled with pleasure, 
for the author, following his characteristic 
method, was searching for material to 
weave into his novel, The Carpet from 
Bagdad. ‘These travelers did not follow 
the well-worn roads of the tourists. They 
are too experienced in globe-trotting for 
that. They sought out the by-paths and 
tarried to their hearts’ content in the odd 
places. 

In the story which resulted from this 
trip Mr. MacGrath has explored a new 
field of romance, and in reading it, little 
does one realize the days of painstaking 
toil spent by the author in picking up a 
thread here and a thread there to weave 
into the fabric. All this was done before 
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he put pen to paper, for MacGrath is a 
man to whom realistic color is everything. 
His imagination is so vivid that his plots 
unfold themselves, but before he begins 
to write, he must be absolutely sure that 
the stage setting he has at hand will be 
worthy of the plot that will grow in it. 
In explaining his method Mr. MacGrath 
says: 

| usually begin a story as a dramatist begins a 
play—with the end. The characters work out 
the plot themselves; I have very little to do with 
it after they have started. 

The structure of a plot must naturally be fore- 
most: for, after all is said and done, the story’s 


the thing. I never outline a plot; I carry the 
main thread in my head until | am ready to put 
it On paper, and after it assumes body on paper 
it has many devious twists and turns of which 
| had no prior idea. 

I write whenever I feel like it, for when I am 
in the mood I do better work. I never force my- 
self to do so much work each day. There are 
days when it is impossible to write a hundred 
words; again, I have written as many as seven 
thousand words a day. Obstacles? There are 
altogether too many to demonstrate. <A _ char- 
acter that doesn’t “balk” never fails to be unin- 
teresting. I have always tried to place human 
people in absurd or unique situations and to let 
them extricate themselves as you or I would do, 
if so placed. 





Mr. and Mrs. MacGrath 


At home in Syracuse, New York 
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The anatomy of a motif for a story is a com- 
ple x thing. Out of a practical joke The Man On 
the Box was evolved. A young man disguised 
as a coachman, drove his sister and her friend to 
a ball one night. This happened in my nativ 
town, Syracuse, an amused me greatly when 
critics said the exploit was highly improbabk 
Out of the Italian state and church marriage came 











the plot of The re the Mlask. The most 
trivial thing will sometimes suggest a plot. | 
found the ten f hearts on the sidewalk 
night. It became the chief motit of Hearts and 
\/ s. On n It olis I chanced to see 
an Italian selling | nages. It gave me a 
starting point for 4 Sf 1 Hazard. Walking 
down Broadway | stopped to look in a winde 
where Orient rug vere being advertises 
When I turned away the seed germ for 
Carpet Fron edad was in my mind. 
Sometimes when it seems hard to connect one 
chapter w1 nother I find this obstacle easil 
surmounted by rewriting the last two or three 
pages of the chapter just finished. This seems 
to give me swing to begin the next. I always 
begin a story with a paragraph or sentence vital 
to the plot, something to grip the reader's 
tention from the very start; but to accompl 
this, the first page 1s always the hardest bit 


writing in the whole 


Mr. MacGrath is coming to be a promi- 
nent figure in the theatrical world, as he 
has long been in the field of the “best- 
sellers.” The success of The Man on the 
Box is a familiar matter of dramatic his- 
tory. Five companies were out in it last 
season. The Fox is an adaptation of 
The Best Man. Martha Morton is drama- 
tizing Hearts and Masks. Waker and Cas- 
tle have found a_ huge success in 
The Goose Girl, and are preparing to 
stage The Puppet Crown. Paul Arm- 
strong is to make from The Carpet from 
Bagdad one of his thrilling plays of the 
underworld. Well-known playwrights are 
at work on 4 Splendid Hazard and The 
Grey Cloak. This leaves only The Lure 
of the Alask and Half a Rogue, both of 
which, by the way, are finely dramatic. 
and would readily lend themselves to stage 
purposes. 

But, in spite of the tremendous amount 
of literary work he has done, Mr. Mac- 
Grath has also found time for the culti- 
vation of certain hobbies in which he 
takes a great deal of interest. For years 
he has been studying and collecting an- 
tique furniture, and his collection is the 
finest in central New York. Japanese 
silks have also interested him greatly, and 
during his many visits to the Orient he 
has made it a special point to secure the 
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rarest specimens possible. As a result, his 
collection is the best in the world outside 
the European museums. Old emeralds 
have always held a great deal of charm 
for the author, and on this subject he is 
an authority 

\s a humorist Mr. MacGrath shines 
brightly. His ready wit, whetted by his 
years of experience as a writer of jokes 
for the newspapers, makes him unusually 
entertaining at dinner-parties and othet 
functions 

lle is the most domestic of men, but 
every Saturday night he goes off to his 
Syracuse club and stays as long as there 
is any one left to swap a story with him 
his is generally a long, long time, and it 
is a wee sma’ hour before the spirit moves 
him homeward hen he takes a cab 
But the cab is never allowed to stop in 
front of his house. It always draws up 
before a little church around the corner 
Observing this practice, the curiosity of 
his wife was aroused, and she asked him 
the reason. “It is very simple,” said the 
author. “If I clattered up to our door at 
this unearthly hour, the neighbors would 
be raising their eyebrows. If I stop in 
front of the church, only God knows 
about it.” 

He was once asked his opinion of a 
certain long-haired violinist who acted as 
if he were under the influence of liquor. 

“Rum and bay-rum,” replied the novel- 
ist. 

The vaudeville monologist was spring- 
ing some old jokes. Harold MacGrath sat 
in the front row. He had heard them all 
before, and maybe he looked bored. Not 
knowing who he was (this was in Mac- 
Grath’s home town) the monologist 
pointed down at him after the laughter 
had died away. 

“This young man doesn’t seem to ap- 
preciate these jokes.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” MacGrath came back 
“T appreciated ‘em ten years ago—when 
[ wrote ’em.” 

Yells from those in the house who knew 
that McGrath had once been a newspaper 
humorist. 

He is an enthusiastic fisherman. Every 
summer, when he isn’t ambling in China, 
or India, or Africa, he goes to Cape Vin- 
cent, Lake Ontario. He believes that the 
best bass grounds in the world are within 
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a radius of twenty miles from Cape Vin- 
cent, which is really at the head of the 
St Lawrence River. A friend undertook 


On the morning following they went 
out for bass. At four o'clock in the after- 
noon they had caught exactly one. 





Mr. and Mrs. MacGrath 
With Frank Pixley, Island of Elephants, India 


to convince him that there were other 
places. So MacGrath consented to ac- 
company him into Canada. They arrived 
at sunset, and the host extemporized over 
the glories of the setting sun. 


“Ever see anything to beat that sunset, 


Mac?” 


“Fine!” 


The host again rhapsodized over the 
sunset. 

The second-day they caught no bass at 
all. On the way back to the hotel the 
host was silent. As they came up to the 
landing, MacGrath touched his host on 
the shoulder. 

“There’s your darned sunset, Jim.” 
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IKE, all of the 
other good things 
that ever hap- 
pened to me, 
The Man on the 
Box “fell on my 
head” like a 
“bolt from the 
blue,” when I 
Y was not looking 

for a book to 
dramatize, but searching for a cheerful 
novel to read aloud. 


FECA LIMOS SLAIN. 


Henry E. Dixey in The Man on the Box 


“The Man on the Box” 


By Grace Livingston Furniss 


Author of the Dramatization of MacGrath’s Popular Novel 
- 
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“Anything that does not end in the 
graveyard or a sanatorium will do,” | in- 
structed the book clerk. “If by any chance 
it should have a plot I don’t mind.” 
Whereupon he handed me Mr. Mac- 
Grath’s story with the assurance that it 
was “capital reading.” 

It certainly was. I read it aloud stead- 
ily from six o’clock that night until two 
o'clock the following morning, when | 
dropped it and rushed to my desk to de- 
mand “the rights’ of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. By six o'clock the next day 
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I had written half of the first act as it is 
played to-day, and had the balance of the 
play scenarioed “in my head.” 

Two months later the play was com- 
plete, and Walter N. Lawrence accepted 
it four days after reading it, and invented 
the highly original advertisement of it as 
“A Galloping Whipsocket Comedy,” 
which seemed to fit the whole episode of 
the dramatization. Henry E. Dixey gal- 


resulted from his call on me after he had 
read my dramatization. A very pretty 
blonde accompanied him, whom he pre- 
sented as Mrs. MacGrath, and we passed 
an agreeable afternoon in handing each 
other large bouquets and discussing the 
future production. I was, of course, 
pleased, but the visit was so madly joyous 
and sparkling on the MacGraths’ side that 
I could only diagnose it as a case of being 





Henry E. Dixey in The Man on the Box 


loped gaily back to his former place 
among the stars, on the Box, and Carlotta 
Nillson—whose fame was built in a series 
of tear-washed dramas—made a triumph- 
ant side-step, and stunned New York by 
her fascinating comedy talent. The play 
also made two new stars out of Sidney 
Booth and Marie Nardstrom. 

Perhaps Mr. MacGrath will not object 
if I now tell a little joke on myself which 


dramatized for the first time, which some- 
times acts like champagne, and was duly 
proud about my part. “Isn't it lovely,” I 
said to Mr. Lawrence afterwards, ‘to 
have a hand in making a fellow-author 
so happy?” “It certainly is,’ Mr. Lawe 
rence replied with the shade of a wink. 
“But the MacGraths are on their honey- 
moon; don’t you believe that makes a 
little difference ?” 










































Life in London 


By Arnold Bennett 






II. By the River 





VERY morning I 
get up early and, 
going straight to 
the window, | 
see half London 
from an eighth 
story. I see fac- 
tory chimneys 
poetised, and the 
sign of a great 
lion against the 
sky, and the dome of St. Paul's rising 
magically out of the mist, and _pearl- 
colored minarets round about the horizon, 

and Waterloo Bridge suspended like a 
dream over the majestic river ; and all that 
sort of thing. I am obliged, in spite of 
myself, to see London through the 
niedium of the artistic sentimentalism of 





ages. I am obliged even to see it through 
the individual eyes of Claude Monet, 


whose visions of it I nevertheless resent. 
I do not want to see, for example, Water- 
loo Bridge suspended like a dream over 
the majestic river. I much prefer to see 
it firmly planted in the plain water. And 
[ ultimately insist on so seeing it. The 
Victoria Embankment has been and still 
is full of pitfalls for the sentimentalist in 
art as in sociology; I would walk warily 
to avoid them. The river at dawn, the 
river at sunset, the river at midnight (with 
its myriad lamps of course). Let 
me have the river at eleven A. M. for a 
change, or at tea-time. And let me patrol 
its banks without indulging in an orgy of 
melodramatic contrasts. 

I will not be carried away by the fact 
that the grand hotels with their rosy sa- 





loons and fair women (not invariably or 
even generally fair) look directly down 
upon the homeless wretches huddled on 
the Embankment benches. Such a juxta- 
position is accidental and falsifying. Nor 
will I be imiposed upon by the light burn- 
ing high in the tower of St. Stephens to 
indicate that the legislators are watching 
over Israel. I think of the House of 
Commons at question-time, and I hear the 
rustling as two hundred = schoolboyish 
human beings (not legislators nor fathers 
of their country) simultaneously turn over 
a leaf of two hundred question papers, and 
I observe the self-consciousness of honor- 
able members as they walk in and out, 
and the naive pleasure of the Labor mem- 
ber in his enormous grey wide-awake, and 
the flower in the buttonhole of the for- 
midable Irish leader and the other flower 
in the buttonhole of the white-haired and 
simple ferocious veteran of democracy, 
and the hobnobbing over stewed tea and 
sultana on the draughty terrace. 

Nor when I look at the finely symbolic 
architecture of New Scotland Yard will 
I be obsessed by the horrors of the pe lice 
system and of the prison system and by 
the wrongness of the world. I regard 
with fraternal interest the policeman in his 
shirt sleeves lolling at a fourth floor win 
dow. ‘Thirty, twenty, years ago people 
used to be staggered by the sudden dis- 
covery that, in the old Hebraic sense of 
the word, there was no God. It winded 
them, and some of them have never got 
over it. Nowadays people are being stag- 
gered by the sudden discovery that there 
is something fundamentally wrong with 
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the structure of society. ‘This discovery 
induces a nervous disease which runs 
through whole thoughtful multitudes. I 
suffer from it myself. Nevertheless, just 
as it is certain that there is a God, so it is 
certain that there is nothing fundament- 
ally wrong with the structure of society. 
There is something wrong—but it is not 
fundamental. There always has been and 
always will be something wrong. Do you 
suppose, O reformer, that when land- 
values are taxed, and war and poverty 
and slavery and overwork and underfeed- 
ing and disease and cruelty have disap- 
peared, that the structure of society will 
be a whit the less wrong? Never! A 
moderate sense of its wrongness is pre- 
cisely what most makes life worth living. 

Between my lofty dwelling and the 
river is a large and beautiful garden orna- 
mented with statues of heroes. It occu- 
pies ground whose annual value is prob- 
ably quite ten thousand pounds; that is to 
say, the interest on a quarter of a million. 
It is tended by several County Council 
gardeners who spend comfortable lives in 
it and doubtless thereby support their 
families in dignity. Its lawns are won- 
drous; its parterres are full of flowers, 
and its statues are cleansed perhaps more 
thoroughly than the children of the poor. 
This garden is, as a rule, almost empty. 
I use it a great deal, and sometimes | am 
the only person in it. Its principal occu- 
pants are well-dressed men of affairs, who 
apparently employ it, as I do, as a ground 
for reflection. Nursemaids bring into it 
the children of the rich. The children of 
the poor are not to be seen in it—they 
might impair the lawns, or even commit 
the horrible sin of picking the blossoms. 
During the only hours when the poor 
could frequent it, it is thoughtfully closed. 
The poor pay, and the rich enjoy. If I 
paid my proper share of the cost of that 
garden, each of my visits would run me 
into something like half a sovereign. My 
pleasure is being paid for up all manner 
of side streets. This is wrong; it is scan- 
dalous. I would, and I will, support any 
measure that promises to rectify the 
wrongness. But in the meantime I intend 
to have my fill of that garden and to savor 
the great sensations thereof. I will not 
be obsessed by one aspect of it. 
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The great sensations are not perhaps 
what one would have expected to be the 
great sensations. Neither domes nor tow- 
ers nor pinnacles, nor spectacular con- 
trasts, nor atmospheric effects, nor the 
Wordsworthian “mighty heart!” It is the 
County Council tram, as copied from 
Glasgow and Manchester, that appeals 
more constantly and more profoundly than 
anything else of human creation to my 
romantic sensibility. “Yes,” I am told, 
“the tram cars look splendid at night!” I 
do not mean specially at night. I mean in 
the day. And further I have no desire to 
call them ships, or to call them aught but 
tram cars. For me they resemble just 
tram cars, though I admit that when forty 
or fifty of them are crowded together they 
remind me somewhat of a herd of ele- 
phants. They are enormous and beauti- 
ful; they are admirably designed and they 
function perfectly; they are picturesque, 
inexplicable, and uncanny. They come to 
rest with the gentleness of doves, and they 
hurtle through the air like shells. Their 
motion, smooth, delicate and horizontal, is 
always delightful. They are absolutely 
modern, new and original. There was 
never anything like them before, and only 
when something different and better super- 
sedes them will their extraordinary gliding 
picturesqueness be appreciated. They 
never cease. They roll along day and 
night without a pause; in the middle of 
the night you can see them glittering away 
to the ends of the country. At six o'clock 
in the morning they roll up over the hori- 
zon of Westminster Bridge in hundreds, 
incessantly, and swing downwards and 
round sharply away from the Parliament 
which for decades refused them access to 
their natural gathering place. They are 
a thrilling sight. And see the pigmy in 
the forefront of each one, rather like a 
mahout on the neck of an elephant, doing 
as he likes with the obedient monster! 
And see the scores of pigmies inside each 
of them, black dots that jump out like 
fleas, and disappear like fleas! The loaded 
tram stops, and in a moment it is empty, 
and ef the contents there is no trace. The 
contents are dissolved in London. 

And then see London precipitate the con- 
tents again; and watch the leviathans, 
gorged, glide off in endless procession to 
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spill immortal souls in the evening sub- 
urbs! 

But the greatest sensation offered by the 
garden, though it happens to be a mechan- 
ical contrivance, is entirely independent of 
the County Council. It is—not the river 
but the movement of the tide. Imagina- 
tion is required in order to conceive the 
magnitude, the irresistibility, and the con- 
sequences of this tremendous shuttle-work, 
which is regulated from the skies, rules 
the existence of tens of thousands of peo- 
ple, and casually displaces incalculable 
masses of physical matter. And the curi- 
ous human thing is that it fails to rouse 
the imagination of the town. It cleaves 
through the town, and yet is utterly for- 
eign to it, having been estranged from it 
by the slow evolutionary process. All 
those tram cars roll up over the horizon 
of Westminster Bridge and cross the flood 
and run for a mile on its bank, and not 





one man in every tenth tram car gives the 
faintest attention to the state of the river. 
A few may carelessly notice that the tide 
is “in” or “out,’ but how many realize 
the implications. For all they feel, the 
river might be a painted stream! No won- 
der that the louts crying “steamboat, 
steamboat” have a mournful gesture, and 
the “music on board” sounds thin like a 
hallucination as the shabby paddle-wheels 
pound the water! The cause of the fail- 
ure of municipal steamers is more recon- 
dite than the yellow motor cars of the 
journals which took pride in having ruined 
them. And the one satisfactory inference 
from the failure is that human nature is 
far less dependent on non-human nature 
than vague detractors of the former and 
devotees of the latter would admit. It is, 
after all, rather fine to have succeeded in 
ignoring the Thames! 


Charm 


Translated from the French of Abel Bonnard 


By Mary Payson 


T is a most diffi- 
cult thing to 
attempt to define 
the word Charm 
—most difficult 
to explain its 
meaning _ with- 
out the exacti- 
tude of a defini- 
tion. 

Of course, if 
one permitted oneself the usual indulg- 
ence of ordinary conversation, the laisser- 
aller of lavishing the words which should 
be carefully hoarded, charm might be 
easily enough defined. 

For, just because it is not provable and 
measurable, like beauty, one can at will 
attribute it to many women, and many 
even do not hesitate to attribute it to 
themselves. They say, “I am not beauti- 
ful.” There is nothing there of modesty, 
however ; it is only a caper of their vanity, 
for they immediately betray themselves in 
adding, “but I have charm!” 





What an error to suppose that Charm 
is an easy acquisition, one of those miser- 
able qualities of compensation, of conso- 
lation, which one is sure of possessing 
even if possessing nothing else! It is 
almost as if one said, “Who cannot have 
the less may have the more.” 

Charm, really mofe than beauty itself, 
is the most divine power with which a 
human being may be invested. It is the 
power to modify the world about one, to 
be obeyed without the need of giving 
orders. In the true sense of the word it 
is a magic power, for, being inexplicable, 
it is sovereign. And yet let us think over 
this a moment, for though too illusive to 
be explained away, we may catch at cer- 
tain high points of light, irradiating from 
its center, as one notes the flashing of a 
diamond. 

People dowered with charm are those 
who exist most sincerely, most really, with 
more personality than others. They alone 
can be truly loved, because they are 
unique. truly desired or regretted because 
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when they are no longer there, a dupli- 
cate cannot be found. 

They are the protagonists of the human 
comedy, the others only exist en masse 
and are mere figures. One can exchange 
them. They resemble each other so closely 
that they may be always found again. 

These meager ones, these egoists, pos- 
sessing only enough life to get on in the 
world from day to day, never charm us. 
They live too parsimoniously. It would 
be absurd to love them, for they are suff- 
cient unto themselves. They do not trou- 
ble themselves about us—and we ignore 
them. 

Charm depends on animation, it be- 
longs to those who have life, and who, 
having it, dispense it for us, and give it 
to us. It is recognized by a perpetual 
prodigality, a never-ceasing force, pushed 
out and abroad—something centrifugal. 
so to speak. Those who have it not only 
aid, but entice us to live, and even a mo- 
ment spent with them, creates an easier 
and more agreeable outlook. 

Charm requires more gaiety than sad- 
ness, or at least it is necessary that sad- 
ness, when allied with charm, should re- 
main light enough not to hinder those who 
come in touch with it from curiosity and 
sympathy. 

People with charm live more than oth- 


ers, but think less of themselves. They 
come to us and make us welcome. Thev 
are full of  sensibility—a_— sensibility 
touched with radiance. 

How often one sees young, pretty 


women who produce no effect, whose at- 
tractions remain inert in spite of their 
beauty. 

It is because at bottom they care only 
for themselves, and they pretend in vain 
to be absorbed in anything else. They are 
walled in by their own thick ego, and 
therefore fail to influence or 
abroad any atmosphere whatever. 

And they pose. 
loses all real power. 


spread 


A woman who poses 
Here again she shuts 
herself up—this time in an attitude. She 
purposely curtails in herself all motion; 
from her face she keeps out all frank and 
lively expression, for even that would 
derange the little smile which she has 
forced on her lips before going out. 

But charm makes life, and to have it 
one must be natural. The charming 
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woman is no walking photograph. She 
moves, she laughs, she changes. She at- 
taches herself again and again to that 
which surrounds her—her environment of 
the moment. She is not a cut flower, but 
a flower with roots. The charm of a 
woman is to adapt herself without cessa- 
tion, and thanks to her intuition to pre- 
side over all with whom she comes in con- 
tact, as well as with the environment in 
which she finds herself. 

If we walk with her some autumn day, 
she makes us more sensitive to its beauty, 
by the way in which she takes possession 
herself of all the melancholy season. 

If she meets us some April morning, 
gay, alert, joyful, she appears to us as 
the very allegory of Springtime. 

Those who pose have only one attitude 
expressed in various ways, but they in- 
evitably weary one. The pose is poverty 
—the natural, riches. 

Without the latter the body can have 
no grace and the soul no charm. 

The spontaneous, the natural 
perpetually renews herself. 
herself without cessation in those who 
approach her. She is dear to us all, be- 
cause we do not feel her separated and 
far from us, but fragile, precious, near. 

Nothing enchants us more in a woman 
than to see her emotions appear on her 
face, than to absorb each shade of her 
looks and sighs, to see her sensitive spirit 
ebb and flow in a transient blush. 

Charm largely consists then of sim- 
plicity, and at first sight it seems as 
though nothing could be easier than to 
be simple. But what a mistake! 

To be simple is to reveal one’s nature— 
as it were, to reveal one’s gold—but still 
it is first necessary to possess the gold! 
Many people do not wish to show us their 
poverty—therefore they pose, they cloak 
emptiness with affectation. 

Simplicity, which appears so simple a 





woman 
She recruits 


thing, is in truth a great luxury which 
few people can indulge in. It is, to sum 
up, the frankness and nudity of a beau- 
tiful soul. How many people are forced 
to hide theirs! 

Charm is the expansion of a noble na- 
ture, and it expresses itself not only by 
action and words, but by every allure, 
those indefinable things which belong to 
the soul as well as to the body, atid which 
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are in a very special way the symbols of 
a character, and its mysterious signs—the 
look, the voice, the smile. Ugliness, 
therefore, is not a hindrance to charm 
which can triumph over and dissolve it. 
It is not a danger unless it affects and 
paralyzes her who is afflicted by it. If it 
carries off confidence and liberty, then 
the woman is lost beyond recall, for a 
person who is ashamed never charms us. 

To have charm it is necessary above all 
to liberate one’s nature and to give out 
the sentiment when it is free. ‘To do this 
@ woman must be neither too timid nor 
too unhappy. Without doubt, timidity 
may have grace, under the condition of its 
remaining light and transparent and leav- 
ing visible the character which it seems 
to cover, but never the timidity which su- 
fles and hides that which it clothes. There 
is all the difference between these two that 
there is between a mask and a thin veil. 

And then, too much care or too much 
sadness oppresses and weakens the soul. 
A person thus absorbed does not expand, 
but is lost for others. 

here are many women whom we do 
not know in the least, and who are prison- 
ers. They pass dully through our circle. 
We do not notice them, and yet to ravish 
us, it only lacks perhaps with some to 
have a bit of joy within themselves—and 
with others a bit of audacity. 

Thus we see that the elements of charm 
are natural gifts and dispositions, but also 
it is necessary, if results are to be obtained, 
that these gifts add qualities to them- 
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selves. If one has the happiest nature in 
the world, one arrives at nothing if one 
does not aid it. 

We have without doubt that a 
woman with charm is above all one who 
does not think of herself, but to forget 
oneself for others is quite another thing 
from neglecting the care of one’s own 
soul. 

There is no connection between the 
sterile infatuation of the vain, who look 
within themselves only to excuse sancti- 
moniously all their faults, and the senti- 
ment of that woman who thinks of her- 
self to correct and renew herself in some 
way. 

It is certain, for example, that a woman 
who constantly enriches herself with the 
knowledge of her capacity not only in- 
creases her value, but augments the re- 
sources of her charm. 

It is certain also that to guard this 
charm, even when she has it, a woman 
should forbid herself all that is sulky, 
capricious, sullen, all the little movements 
of mood which as quickly spoil character 
as convulsive motions spoil a face. It is 
essential then to survey oneself, dominate 
oneself, 


seen 


reprimand oneself, and to wish 
sincerely to become better. In other 
words the efforts of one’s will must 
always second the gifts of one’s nature. 

Thus we see that a woman who pos- 
sesses charm in its most complete expres- 
sion possesses a quality which, though 
essentially spontaneous and not acquired, 
is nevertheless also merited. 
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ILLIAM = GII- 
MORE SIMMS, 
as prolifica 
writer of prose 
as Sir Walter 
Scott, and some- 
times called the 
‘‘Fenimore 
Cooper of the 
South,” was 
born in Charles- 
ton, S. C., April 17, 1806. From his 
Scotch-Irish father he received his lively, 
enthusiastic temperament and powerful 
physique; from his Southern mother, a 
Singleton, he inherited the finer traits of 
imagination and sensibility. He was a 
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precocious child and his passion for writ- 
ing, which continued unabated till his 
death, manifested itself as early as his 
seventh year. His whole academic edu- 
cation was received in the school of his 
native city. He early lost his mother, and 
his father soon after emigrated to the 
West, the boy then being adopted by his 
paternal grandmother, whose _ limited 
means did not permit her to give 
him a liberal education. He, however, 
continued to acquire a vast amount 
of education—unprecedented, perhaps, 
in one for whom the regular train- 
ing of the schools had done so little. For 
a time he was employed in a chemical and 
drug house. Though his first aspirations 
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were for medicine, he began the study of 
law at eighteen, and three years later 
was admitted to the bar. It 
proved an uncongenial pursuit, notwith- 
standing he met with a fair measure of 
success for a young practitioner. But 
a taste for literature led him, like Bryant 
and Dana, from law to literary utterance, 
in which he labored unceasingly and suc- 
cessfully for half a century, producing 
some sixty volumes, including biographies, 
dramas, history, poems and novels. 

In 1827, Simms published in Charles- 
ton a volume of Lyrical and Other 


soon 


W. G. Simms 


Poems, his first attempt in literature. In 
the following year he became owner of 


the “Charleston City Gazette,” which 
espoused the Union side in politics in 
nullification days. His paper proved an 
unfortunate investment, and through its 
failure in 1833, he was impoverished. 
Thenceforth he resolved to devote him- 
self to literature, and he began that long 
series of volumes that did not end till 
within a short period of his death. Ac- 
cordingly he published in 1832 a poem 
entitled Atalantis, a Tale of the Sea, the 
best and longest of all his poems. But 
Simms is better known as the writer of 
fiction, The Yemassee and The Partisan, 
perhaps the two most popular of his novels, 
both being published in New York in 
1835. The scene of his romances is almost 
wholly Southern, and invariably charac- 
terized with local color; very many of 
them are historical, but for the most part 
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they aim to reproduce the various types 
of Southern and Southwestern life. 
eral of his novels are invaluable as_his- 
torical pictures: Marion, Moultrie, Pick- 
ens, Sumter and other patriots being bril- 
liantly portrayed, while upon. the British 
side are presented with equal vraisen:- 
blance portraits of Cornwallis, Rawdon, 
Tarleton and Proctor. 

During the summer of 1877, while in 
London, in a conversation with Disraeli 
concerning American literature and our 
late war, I was surprised to learn that he 
was an admirer of many of the historical 
romances of Simms, to which he 
his attention had been called by Motley, 
and through them, he was familiar with 
the names and deeds of Marion, and other 
heroes of the Palmetto State. “Except 
Cooper's novels, I prefer them to any 
others that I have seen from your side of 
the Atlantic,’ remarked Disraeli. It was 
also on this occasion that the astute states- 
man, in allusion to the Civil War of 
1861-5, and my remark that he had been 
wiser than his adversary Gladstone in 
foreseeing the final result said: “Ah, | 
well knew which side held the heaviest 
purse !”” 

It was soon after the time of this inter- 
view that the following lines appeared in 
the London “Quarterly Review” : 


Sev- 


said 


A writer whose works are far less known 
than they deserve to be in this country, but who 
produced numerous powerful sketches of genu- 
ine American incident was William Gilmore 
Simms. No one, perhaps, in these days reads 
the series of stories which Simms linked with 
the events in the Revolutionary War, but they 
are much better worth reading than many of 
the novels which have made fame and fortune 
for inferior writers. Apart from their interest 
as stories, they have a permanent value for the 
fidelity with which they describe the South, and 
especially South Carolina, in the Revolutionary 
epoch. There was a basis of historical fact in 
all the romances of Gilmore Simms, and he 
took for his heroes the gallant soldiers whose 
names are still venerated by the people—Marion, 
Sumpter, Pickens, Moultrie, and other men of 
whom the “Palmetto State” has good reason to 
be proud. The three works, in which we find 
him at his best, are those which we have placed 
at the head of this article, and it is satisfactory 
to know that a complete edition of his novels 
has been called for during the last few years in 
the United States, and that the name of so 
meritorious a writer is not likely to be forgot- 
ten by his countrymen. His fame, we cannot but 
think, is likely to increase as time goes on. The 
United States has thus far produced few imag- 
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inative writers of greater desert than Simms, in 
his own particular line. 

Simms spent half of the year on 
his beautiful estate of Woodlands, nest 
Midway, where he had a spacious man- 
sion containing a large library, amid the 
live oaks and the long-leaved pines pecu- 
liar to South Carolina. There he wrote 
most of his novels and dispensed a pro- 
fuse hospitality. For many years he was 
a member of the Legislature, and in 1846 
was defeated for Lieutenant Governor by 


a single vote. During the fifties he lec- 
tured extensively throughout his native 
State, and in the autumn of 1860 Mr. 


Simms came to the North to enter upon 
what would doubtless have proved a most 
profitable lecture season, but, contrary to 
the advice of my father and many other 
friends, he persisted in unnecessarily in- 
troducing his very extreme pro-slavery 
views, including a warm defense of the 
attack made by Preston S. Brooks, of 
South Carolina, on Charles Sumner, in 
his opening literary lecture in New York, 
at which the writer happened to be pres- 
ent. The North was at that time in no 
mood to listen to such utterances. From 
all quarters his numerous lecture engage- 
ments in the free States were cancelled, 
and, greatly chagrined and disappointed, 
he returned to South Carolina. That Mr. 
Simms was injudicious in expressing his 
opinions, I heard him at a New York din- 
ner table say, suiting his gesture to his 
words: “If it comes to blows between the 
North and the South, we will crush you 
of the North as I would crush an egg.” 
During the civil strife Woodlands, with 
most of “his books, was destroyed by fire, 
and the war doubtless added to this heavy 
misfortune. It is sad to know that Mr. 
Simms, after laboring all his life with his 
pen, should find himself, when well ad- 
vanced in years poor, with broken health 
and hopes. His last volume, issued in 
1866, was a collection of the Var Poetry 
of the South, which, while possessing a 
certain value, is disfigured by many errors, 


indicating haste or carelessness in its 
preparation. For several years he edited 


the “Southern Quarterly Review,” contrih 
uting to every number, and in some in- 
stances writing many articles for a single 
issue, as Lord Brougham is stated to have 
done in the early days of the “Edinburgh 
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Review.” The novelist also toiled labor- 
iously in writing for many journals and 
magazines of the South for which he 
failed to receive payment. 

Early in 1868 I received the following 
interesting letter from Woodlands, a small 
portion of which had been rebuilt after the 
war, and occupied by Mr. Simms and his 
family : 


Though I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Halleck some thirty years 
ago, I do not remember that any correspond- 
ence passed between us. We met occasionally 
during my summer visits annually to the North 
and 1 always found him a pleasant companion, 
genial and sparkling with humor, quick at 


repartee, and inclining to the sacrastic when 
speaking of pretension and pretenders. There 
were persons any reference to whom always 


provoked him to scornful remarks. Poetasters, 
of which New York always had its large pro- 
portion, were discussed with a quiet 
and dismissed with a biting sarcasm. . 

With the few whom Fitz-Greene Halleck liked, 
and with whom he associated on equal terms, 
he was genial, graceful, never wanton of speech, 
and always full of pleasant chat and humor; 
apt always and prompt at reply, with that spirit 
oi repartee and easy wit which makes so much 
of the charm and spirit of the Croaker Epistles 
His geniality with such a circle was always ac- 
tive, and he relished nothing more than a snug 
and select party “fit though few.” He was, both 
socially and politically, a natural aristocrat, and 
did not cheapen himself by any too easy entrance 
into society. He required to respect men men 
tally before associating with them, and seemed 
to me to revolt from all associations with trade, 
in spite of his lifelong connection with it—and 
perhaps because of that connection. I may add 
that he seemed very careless of authorship, and, 
though he did not undervalue the credit which 
he himself had derived from it, he made no am- 
bitious or feverish struggles after fame or public 
favor. He was above all meanness, and never 
forgot the gentleman in the poet. You will note 
that in his satire the weapon he uses is the small 
sword, not the bludgeon. It is a polished blade, 
and however mortal the thrust it did not mangle 
the victim. The grace and dexterity of his sa- 
tire were habitual to him in Society, and the 
wit and humor of his ordinary conversation are 
admirably illustrated by his satirical poetry such 
as Fanny and the Croakers. That he wrote too 
little is a subject of popular complaint; had he 
esteemed the popular judgment, he would prob- 
ably have shown himself more voluminous. But 
for this, as I have every reason to think, he 
entertained a most sovereign contempt, which 
was even extended somewhat to those who 
showed themselves more solicitous of popular 
favor, especially the class of politicians. 


contempt 


About a year later, writing to acknowl- 
edge with kind and complimentary words 
my biography of Halleck, Mr. Simms says 
in a letter dated Woodlands, May 16, 1860: 
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I should have written you ere this, but almost 
for the first time in my life I have suffered from 
a prolonged illness—a series of severe attacks, 
the result of a too long strain upon the brain 
in literary labor, which for several weeks, almost 
months, have incapacitated me from all mental 
labor. I am now slowly recuperating, and take 
the earliest moment of comparative strength and 
freedom to make this tardy acknowledgment 


A few weeks later the prolific author 
laid aside his pen forever and was at 
length resting by the side of loved ones 
of his household who had crossed the 
river before him. He died on Saturday 
afternoon, the 11th of June, 1870, con- 
scious to the last, and passed away peace- 
fully, with the surviving members of his 
family by his bedside. The funeral serv- 
ices were held in St. Paul's Church, 
Charleston, on the following Monday, and 
he was buried in Magnolia Cemetery, at 
the consecration of which Simms _ had 
read a beautiful poem twenty-one years 
before. 

When I first saw the foremost author 
of the South under my father’s roof, in 
the summer of 1854, he was in his prime, 
and impressed me as among the finest 
looking men that I ever met. After more 
than haif a century | perfectly recall his 
sturdy figure, his superb forehead, and his 
flashing bluish-gray eyes. He certainly 
possessed what Thomas Fuller quaintly 
calls “a handsome man-case,” and there 
was much in his personal appearance and 
breezy manner suggestive of Fenimore 
Cooper. The poet Bryant, who visited 
Simms at /l’oodlands before the war, 
said to me that he reminded him of 
Christopher North. At the New York 
homes of the brothers Duyckinck, Dr. 
John W. Francis and William C. Bryant, 
as well as in other houses where | met him 
before 1861, he was always listened to 
with delight. Like Sidney Smith, Ma- 
caulay and Carlyle, Simms could not cor- 
rectly be said to converse, but rather to 
deliver short discourses on almost 
topic that could be introduced. To this 
day [| well remember how he charmed 
my father’s family with his frank and 
hearty manner, and the equally hearty 
laugh with which he would follow one of 
his excellent racy anecdotes, and particu- 
larly entertaining the younger members 
of the household with his droll stories of 
his own, and other Southern slaves. 


any 
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It was a sunny September day when my 
father drive Simms, with two other 
friends, from Poughkeepsie to Hyde Park 
to dine with the venerable James K. 
Paulding, the friend and literary partner 
of Washington Irving. The author of 
the Dutchman's Fireside said to his visit- 
ors, describing his way of life in his beau- 
tiful country place Placentia: “I smoke a 
little, read a little, write a little, ruminate 
a little, grumble a little, and sleep a great 
deal. | was once great at pulling up 
weeds, to which I have a mental antipathy, 
especially bull’s eyes, wild carrots and 
toadflax, alias butter and eggs. But my 
working days are almost over. I find that 
carrying seventy-five years on my shoul- 
ders is pretty nearly equal to the same 
number of pounds, and instead of laboring 
myself, I sit in the shade watching the 
labors of others, which I find sufficient 
exercise.” 

On occasion when Simms dined 
with me at the Atheneum Club, of 
New York, the only other guest was the 
poet Halleck. 


one 


It was to me a memorable 
evening. For three hours I listened to the 
brilliant conversation and repartee of 
these two gifted men, who thoroughly 
admired and appreciated each other’s lit- 
erary attainments. The Southerner re- 


cited in fine style a passage from Atalantis, 
his sea poem, and the son of Connecticut 
repeated several verses of his beautiful 
lines on Burns. 


When in 
Simms _ for 


the autumn of 1868 I met 
the last time at the home 
of his Scottish-American admirer, James 
Lawson, then residing at Yonkers-on-the- 
l{udson, I found him sadly changed. His 
once powerful physique was gone, and in 
its place was a greatly wasted frame. His 
once ruddy cheeks were paled and the 
former fire and exuberance of spirits had 
passed away. His dark brown hair had 
become gray, and he wore a long beard 
of the same color, also contributing to 
change his appearance, as hitherto I had 
only seen him with a clean-shaved face. 
At dinner and during the evening he be- 
came more cheerful, and, from his ex- 
haustless fund of anecdotes and incidents 
illustrative of life and manners in the 
South and Southwest, where he had trav- 
eled extensively, entertained the company, 


reproducing to perfection the peculiar 
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dialect of the various characters intro- 
duced, including backwoodsmen, _half- 
breeds, Indians and slaves. Simms told 
us of a recent visit to a Boston friend, and 
how he fell into the hands of some mem- 
bers of the Masonic order, who showed 
him much attention, with the result that 
he became an object of public curiosity, 
many Bostonians being under the impres- 
sion that he was “Semmes the Pirate,” 
whose performances in the Alabama cost 
the British Government in 1872, fifteen 
and a half millions of dollars! 

In 1878 a monument surmounted by a 
bronze bust by Ward was erected in 
Charleston's Battery Park in honor of the 
“Walter Scott of the South,” as Simms 
was sometimes described by his admirers 
and friends in Carolina, who claimed that 
his Atalantis was among the best imag- 
inative poems that had been produced by 
an American, as The Yemassee was one 
of the best novels written on this side of 
the Atlantic. A decade later, in company 


with Mayor Courtney, of Charleston, I 
drove to Magnolia Cemetery, on the 
Cooper River, perhaps unequaled as a 
lovely resting-place for the dead, with its 
sylvan lakes and moss-draped oaks, where 
Mr. Simms delivered the dedication poem 
entitled The City of the Silent. At the 
time of my visit his grave was unmarked, 
but the plot which contained it had the 
name Simms on the steps of the granite 
coping that surrounded it. Remarking to 
Mr. Courtney that if the distinguished 
author's Southern friends were indis- 
posed to honor his memory by erecting a 
suitable monument to mark the resting 
place of the first-and foremost of their 
writers, | would undertake to collect the 
requisite amount from among his many 
admirers and friends in the North. In the 
following year Mr. Courtney wrote: 
“\WWhen you again visit Charleston you 
will find the grave of your friend Gilmore 
Simms covered by an appropriate and 
handsome monument.” 














ITHIN an hour's 
ride by train 
from london 
stands Hind- 
head Hill, in the 
midst of a 
heather - clad 
country = which 
brings to mind 
the Scottish 
Highlands when 

the heather-bloom makes the hillsides 

aglow with purple. Yes, the tourist can 
reach this wild bit of Britain in two hours 
from Hyde Park with his automobile, yet, 
except for the little colony of fashionable 
folk who have made Haslemere and its 
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vicinity a “resort” one may wander miles 
without seeing a house. Even the sheep 
cannot forage here, so scanty is the herb- 
age. But it is an ideal place for the man 
who loves the great outdoors and who 
would get inspiration from the very heart 
of Nature. 

So it is that Hindhead has become the 
home of a writer who sought it out amid 
all England. When Arthur Conan Doyle 
came to it, he realized that here was the 
ideal spot for an abode—under the brow 
of the great hill where the air of the land 
met the breeze of the sea. But the house 
at Undershaw is merely a part of the 
home. About is the tennis court and the 
cricket field, while the hillsides afford 
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cover for game-birds. It is a sporting 
country hereabouts where one can enjoy 
open-air diversions to the utmost. 

A glance at Sir Conan Doyle indicates 
how well this country is suited to his 
tastes and habits. Standing over six feet, 
he is truly a fine specimen of the vigorous, 
hardy manhood natural to Great Britain. 
His strong, resolute features are tanned by 
exposure in the cricket field, on the tennis 
court, and by season after season of bird 
and rabbit shooting. It can be seen at 
once that he needs no tonics for nervous- 
ness—or dyspepsia. Apparently he has 
no nerves, for whether handling a cricket 
bat in a decisive play or sighting his gun 
in a supreme moment, one cannot trace a 
tremor of the muscle or a quiver of the 
eyelids. Indoor and outdoor exercises 
have given him muscles of steel and the 
suppleness and agility of a youth in his 
teens. 

As one turns the pages of such books 
as The White Company, Micah Clark and 
Brigadier Gerard, he is struck with the 
rugged manliness of the principal charac- 
ters, while throughout each work a tone 
characteristic of vigor and virility prevails, 
which is original with the writer. Talk 
with him even for a half-hour and you 
realize that they are the product of a 
mind not enfeebled by over-exertion, but 
nourished and strengthened from a su- 
perb physical system. In a word, he has 
not developed his mental faculties at the 
expense of the others, but has kept both 
well-balanced, with the result that to-day 
he seems as capable of accomplishment as 
he has already proved himself. 

He has built up his constitution, so that 
he is able to endure any amount of fa- 
tigue without being the worse for it. The 
four miles from Hindhead to Haslemere 
town is a short walk for him, and many 
times a year does he cover it. Probably 
every one for ten miles around knows 
him by sight, for his figure is familiar to 
the country-folk. 

But little sign of literary work is to be 
found about the house. Even his library 
is made the receptacle for cricket and 
tennis kits; guns and trout tackle are 
spread all over the place, for while the 
family at Hindhead is small, excluding 
the servants, friends from London or 
nearby are continually being entertained. 


Sir Conan is a member of one of the best 
amateur cricket teams in the country, and 
during his week every year as host it is 
an open house to all lovers of the sport. 
Nothing is reserved from them. The play- 





Undershaw 


ers generally have a contest daily, and are 
driven to it in the brake, a vehicle very 
essential to English country life, which 
will carry the entire eleven with room to 
spare. On the return to evening tea, the 
table is illuminated by a banquet lamp, 
shaded by a design in salmon silk. This 
is called the victory shade, as it is con- 
sidered a sign of good luck, and is always 
brought out by Mrs. Doyle during “Cricket 





A Favorite Saddle-Horse 


Week.” Through its influence several 
trophies are supposed to have been won. 

The hostess is as enthusiastic as her 
husband over the sport, and if necessary 
to afford room, will “bundle” the children 
off to some relative’s to remain until the 
guests have departed. As the cricket sea- 
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son occupies nearly two months, it may 
be surmised that very little literary work 
is done about Undershaw until its close, 
yr between spring and autumn. In addi- 
tion to cricket, however, a spring trap and 
the fragments of numerous clay pigeons 
scattered about the grounds attest his 
fondness for shooting. ‘The six horses in 
the stable include two fine saddle mares, 
one of which has a record as a jumper. 
At the side of the house is a grass tennis 
court bearing the indications of frequent 
usage, while one of the largest rooms—in 
fact, the apartment opposite the drawing- 
room—is given up to billiard and_ pool 
tables for indoor sport in inclement 
weather, —— the rain must fall fast 
or the snow be deep to keep the author- 
sportsman from enjoying some outdoor 
pastime if he feels thus inclined. 
Undershaw is very much of to-day 

like its host. It cannot boast of anything 
historical as it was built but a few years 
ago. ‘The exterior is that of the modern 
villa so popular “ Surrey \ll of the 
decorations are in light tints. The draw 
ing-room an ea unbers are also furnished 
in light design, and with the numerous 
windows it may very properly be called 
sunny home. The front door opens into 


a 
] 
I 


a square hall large enough to accommo 
date a sofa and numerous chairs. A gene 

ous fireplace adds to the attractiveness of 
this part of the home during the long, cold 
evenings of winter and gives a gathering- 
place for the family and friends. Open 
ing into it are the billiard-room, drawing 


room, library and = dining-room. The 
library is one of the pleasantest rooms in 
the house. From it one can look awav 


down the valley, with its ever varying 
hues, upon a picture which nothing enters 
to mar its peaceful beauty. Near at hand 
the owner can see his own grounds, partly 
level and partly hillside, the latter covered 
with gorse and heather and alive with 
rabbits. The long writing-table of oak, 
upholstered in leather, contains the neces- 
sary room for writing materials, also for a 
box of tobacco and an assortment of pipes, 
as well as a dictionary and one or two 
other reference books. Each of the two 
cases against the wall holds perhaps a 
hundred books of poetry, history, travel, 
biography and fiction, including several of 
his own works, also an elaborate edition 


of Scott. But the selection is miscella- 
neous and is principally for family read- 
ing. Perhaps the most notable feature of 
Sir Conan’s library is a bust of Sherlock 
Holmes, the detective whose marvelous 
performances, as depicted by the author, 
have been the wonder of the English read- 
ing world. The author's workshop is 
always ready with an abundance of paper, 
pens and pencils, while the box of smok- 
ing mixtures always contains a good sup- 
ply of the favorite stumpy black pipe. 
How many thrilling descriptions have been 
written with that pipe clenched between 
the author's teeth will probably never be 
known, but its appearance indicates that 
it has done yeoman service. 

Considering his experience, it is not 
strange that Sir Conan has secured ma 
terial for such a variety of fiction—if it 
can be called fiction—which he has pre 
pared. It scarcely seems credible that the 
same hand which detailed the career of 
an adventurer of the Richelieu regime 
could with equal faithfulness portray the 
lives of the miserly London merchant and 
his villainous son—in the firm of Girdle 
stone—but he has visited the most his 

ric sections of France, and no detail of 
scene which would assist in “thie the 
plot of a stor has escaped his notice. He 
iar with the ins and out of th 
world's 8 eatest city as though a lifelong 


is as fami 





resident, and has traveled about ev ry part 
of England that might offer matter for his 
line of work 

Throughout the home the evidences of 
woman's presence are numerous—in the 
dainty rosettes and other ornaments on the 
furniture, in the tasteful arrangements, in 
the touches here and there to convert the 
commonplace into the ornamental—all 
indications of a woman's pride in_ her 
house. And the mistress of Undershaw 
is truly what one imagines after seeing her 
handiwork. There are no traits which 
prominently distinguish Mrs. Doyle from 
other women in her rank of life. She is 
naturally proud of her husband, and 
interested in his work as though she her- 
self were performing it. While the cares 
of the home and the entertainment of the 
numerous visitors occupy much of her 
time, she has some leisure in which to 
employ herself in fancy work. Like his 
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first wife, the present Mrs. Doyle is very 
fond of music, especially light composi- 
tions, such as selections from Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the popular concert hall 
In addition to the pianoforte, a 
graphophone also entertains the family, 
and such melodies as *’Way Down upon 
the Suwanee River” and Sousa’s marches 
are among the airs which are received 
with greatest applause—so much for the 
Anglo-American feeling at Undershaw. 
Naturally of a peaceable disposition, 
the author is not to be trifled with any 
more than some of the characters in his 
writings. He is a great believer in fair 
play, and on more than one occasion has 
stood up for the weaker man in trouble, 
to the cost of his assailant. They tell a 
story about Haslemere of a little adven- 
ture in which he took part at Southsea, 
near Portsmouth, his former home. Many 
of the cart-drivers at Southsea have boys 
to help deliver their loads. One morning 
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as the author was getting a little exercise 
to whet his appetite for breakfast, one 
of these carts came along. ‘The driver, 
a heavily built man, had been drinking 
until he was in an ugly mood. For some 
reason he became angry with the boy, and, 
stopping his horse, began beating the lad 
with the handle of his whip. He was so 
busily engaged that he did not know any 
one else was interested until a hand 
grasped him by the shoulder and pulled 
him headlong into the street. “I think 
you've done about enough of this, my 
man.” 

“It’s no business of such gentry as you 
to interfere when the young rascal needs 
a beating,” and the enraged driver, who 
had struggled to his feet, drew back his 
whip to strike the newcomer. Mr. Doyle’s 
right fist landed on his face, and he went 
down like a log. \WVhen he arose it was 
to apologize. The fight had been, to use 
a slang phrase, “knocked out of him.” 


My Book 


By H. Percival Allen 


sedraggled, thumb-marked and forlorn, 


| t’S crumpled, battered, soiled and torn, 
J 


It makes no difference I'll be sworn 
It is my book. 


It looks as ancient as the sphinx 
And faded are its cover-inks, 
I care not what the rabble thinks 


It is my book. 


Let him whose soul is callous, base, 
Flout his old friends before their face, 
In some snug, cozy resting place 

I'll keep my battered book. 








Corporal Cameron 
By Ralph Connor 


Author of Black Rock, The Sky Pilot 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


, : Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-back, at a critical moment, a big football game 
in Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in spite of the loyal support of his captain, Dunn, 


leaves his college mates to “go to the devil”’—in his own phrase. 
liar set of circumstances, it presently appears as if he had 


result that his pretty sister at 
are suddenly confronted by 


Unfortunately, through a pecu- 
begun to fulfil his threat, with the 


home in the Scotch Highlands and Captain Cameron, their father, 
: é a summons for Captain Cameron from the family solicitor in Edin- 
burgh, whither the displeased and mystified father immediately goes. In the 


meantime, the 


solicitor, having searched in vain for young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football captain, who in 


turn seeks Allan and finds him. 


leniency. This. Captain Cameron, against Mr. 


i } Dunn and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Rae’s office 
and the mystery resolves itse!f into a question of a forged check. 
been much under the influence of liquor recently and 


becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who threaten prosecution, with 


Unfortunately, Cameron has 
cannot explain the matter. So that it 
a plea for 


Rae’s good judgment, proceeds to do, with the 
result that he antagonizes rather than impresses Sir Archibald Brodie. Sir Archibald, 


however, 


has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to her uncle to help 
Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. Rae, the solicitor. 


HAT same even- 
ing there were 
others who 
shared Sir Arch- 
ibald’s  opinioa 
of his niece, 
and none more 
en t husiastically 
than did Mr. 
Dunn, whom 
Miss Brodie 

chanced to meet just as she turned out of 

the Waverly Station. 

“Oh, Mr. Dunn,” she cried, “how very 
fortunate!” Her face glowed with excite- 
ment. 

“For me; ves, indeed!” said Mr. Dunn, 
warmly greeting her. 

“For me, for your Cameron, for us all,” 
said Miss Brodie. “Oh, Rob, is that you?” 
she continued, as her eye fell upon tlie 
youngster standing with cap off waiting 
her recognition. “Look at this!” She 
flashed a letter before Dunn’s face. “What 
do you think of that?” 

Dunn took the letter. “It’s to Sherratt,” 
he said, with a puzzled air. 

“Yes,” cried Miss Brodie, mimicking his 
tone, “it’s to Sheratt, from Sir Archibatd, 
and it means that Cameron is safe. The 
police will never—" 

“The police,’ cried Dunn, hastily get- 
ting between young Rob and Her, aud 
glancing at his brother, who stood looking 
from one to the other with a startled face. 





“How stupid! The police are a truly 
wonderful body of men,” she went on with 
enthusiasm. “They look so splendid. I 
saw some of them as I came along. But 
never mind them now. About this letter. 
What’s to do?” 

Dunn glanced at his watch. “We need 
every minute.” He stood a moment vor 
two thinking deeply, while Miss Brodie 
chatted eagerly with Rob, whose face re- 
tained its startled and anxious look. 
“First to Mr. Rae’s office. Come!’ cried 
Mr. Dunn. 

“But this letter ought to go.” 

“Yes, but first Mr. Rae’s office. “Mr. 
Dunn had assumed command. His words 
shot out like bullets. 

Miss Brodie glanced at him with a new 
admiration in her face. As a rule she 
objected to being ordered about, but some- 
how it seemed good to accept commands 
from this young man, whose usually genial 
face was now set in such resolute lines. 

“Here, Rob, you cut home and tell them 
not to wait dinner for me.” 

“All right, Jack!” But instead of tear- 
ing off as was his wont whenever his 
brother gave a command, Rob lingered. 
“Can’t I wait a bit, Jack, to see—to see if 
anything—?”’ Rob was striving to keep 
his voice in command and his face steady. 
“It’s Cameron, Jack. I know!” He 
turned his back on Miss Brodie, unwilling 
that she should see his lips quiver. 
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“What are you talking about?” said his 
brother sharply. 

“Oh, it is all my stupid fault, Mr. 
Dunn,” said Miss Brodie. “Let him come 
along a bit with us. I say, youngster, you 
are much too acute,’ she continued, as 
they went striding along together toward 
Mr. Rae’s office. “But will you believe me 
if I tell you something? Will you? 
Straight now ?” 

The boy glanced up into her honest 
blue eyes, and nodded his head. 

“Your friend Cameron is quite all right 
He was in some difficulty, but now he’s 
quite all right. Do you believe me?” 

The boy looked again steadily into her 
eyes. The anxious fear passed out of his 
face, and once more he nodded; he knew 
he could not keep his voice quite steady. 
But after a few paces he said to his 
brother, “I think I'll go now, Jack.” His 
mind was at rest; his idol was safe. 

“Oh, come along and protect me,” cried 
Miss Brodie. “These lawyer people ter- 
rify me.” 

The boy smiled a happy smile. “I'll go,” 
he said resolutely. 

“Thanks, awfully,” said Miss Brodie. 
“T shall feel so much safer with you in 
the waiting room.” 

It was a difficult matter to surprise Mr. 
Rae, and even more difficult to extract 
from him any sign of surprise, but wheu 
Dunn, leaving Miss Brodie and his brother 
in the anteroom, entered Mr. Rae’s pri- 
vate office and laid the letter for Mr. 
Sheratt before him, remarking, “This let- 
ter is from Sir Archibald, and withdraws 
the prosecution,’ Mr. Rae stood speech- 
less, gazing now at the letter in his hand. 
and now at Mr. Dunn’s face. 

“God bless my soul! This is unheard 
of. How came you by this, sir?” 

“Miss Brodie—’” began Dunn. 

“Miss Brodie?” 

“She is in the waiting room, sir.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, bring her in! 
Davie, Davie! Where is that man now ? 
Here, Davie, a message to Mr. ‘lhomlin- 
son. 

Davie entered with deliberate com- 
posure. 

“My compliments to Mr. Thomlinson, 
and ask if he would step over at once. It 


is a matter of extreme urgency. Be quick!” 


But Davie had his own mind as to tlie 
fitness of things. “Wad a note no’ be 
better, sir? Wull not—?” 

“Go, will you!” almost shouted Mr. Rae. 

Davie was so startled at Mr. Rae’s un- 
usual vehemence that he seized his cap 
and made for the door. “He'll no’ come 
for the like o’ me,” he said, pausing with 
the door-knob in his hand. “It’s no’ re- 
spectable like tae—”’ 

“Man, will ye no’ be gone?” cried Mr. 
Rae, rising from his chair. 

“IT will that!” exclaimed Davie, banging 
the door after-him. “But,” he cried furi- 
ously, thrusting his. head once more into 
the room, “if he’ll no’ come it’s no’ faut 
o’ mine.” His voice rose higher and 
higher, and ended in a wrathful scream as 
Mr. Rae, driven to desperation, hurled a 
law book of some weight at his vanishing 
head. 

“The de'il take ye! Yell be my deith 
yet.” 

The bock went crashing against ihe 
door-frame just as Miss Brodie was about 
to enter. “I say,” she cried, darting back. 
“Heaven protect me! Rob, save me!” 
Rob sprang to her side. She stood for a 
moment gazing aghast at Mr. Dunn, who 


gazed back at her in equal surprise. “Is 
this his ‘usual ?°” she inquired. 
At that the door opened. “Ah, Mr 


Dunn, this is Miss Brodie, [ suppose 
Come in, come in!” Mr. Rae’s manner 
was most bland. 

Miss Brodie gave him her hand with 
some hesitation. “I’m very glad to meet 
you, Mr. Rae, but is this quite the usual 
method? I mean to say, I've heard of 
having advice hurled at one’s head, but [ 
can’t say that I ever was present at a dem- 
onstration of the method.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Rae, with bland and 
gallant courtesy, “the method, my dear 
young lady, varies with the subject in 
hand.” 

“Ah, the subject!” 

“And with the object in view.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“But pray be seated. And now explain 
this most wonderful phenomenen.” He 
tapped the letter. 

“Oh, that is quite simple,’ said Miss 
Brodie. “I set the case of young Mr. 
Cameron before my uncle, and of cours: 
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he at once saw that the only thing to do 
was to withdraw the prosecution.” 

Mr. Rae stood gazing steadily at her, 
as if striving to take in the meaning of her 
words, the while screwing up his car most 
violently till it stuck out like a horn upon 
the side of his shiny, bald head. 
ine to say, 


“Permit 
y, Miss Brodie,” he said, with a 
deliberate and measured emphasis, “that 
you must be a most extraordinary 
lady.” At this point Mr. 
broke forth in all its glory. 

“Oh, thank vou, Mr. Rae,” replied Miss 
Brodie, smiling responsively at him. “You 
are most— But Mr. smile had 
vanished. “What! | beg your pardon!” 
Miss Brodie’s smiling response was ab 
ruptly arrested by finding herself gazing at 
a face whose grave solemnity rebuked her 
smile as unwarranted levity. 

“Not at all, not at all!” said Mr. Rac 
“But now, there are matters demanding 
immediate action. First, Mr. Sheratt must 
receive and act upon this letter without 
delay.” As he spoke he was scribbing 
hastily at a “Mr. Dunn, my young 
men have gone for the day. Might | 
trouble you?” 


yi ung 


Rae's smile 


Rae's 


note 


“Most certainly.” 
an answer wanted >" 
“Bring him with you, if possible; in- 
deed, bring him whether it is possible or 
not. But wait, it is past the hour appointed 
\lready the officer has gone for young 


cried Mr. Dunn. “Is 


Cameron. We must save him the humilia- 
tion of arrest.” 

“Oh, could I not him?” cried 
Miss Brodie \ she added, 
“Rob will go. He is in the waiting-room 
now, poor little chap. It will be a joy to 
him.” 

“It is just as well Rob should know 
nothing. He is awfully fond of Cameron 
It would break his heart,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“Oh, of course! Quite unnecessary that 
he should know anything. We = simply 
wish Cameron here at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Dunn with his young brother 
down the stairs, and out to the street. 
“Now, Rob, you are to go to Cameron's 
lodgings and tell him that Mr. Rae wants 
him, and that I want him. Hold on, 
youngster !” he cried, grabbing Rob by the 
collar, “do you understand? It is very 
important that Cameron should get here 


warn 
eagerly. “No.” 


went 
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as quick as he possibly can, and—l say, 
Rob,” the big brother's eyes traveled over 
the darkening streets that led up into the 
old town, “you're not afraid?” 

“A wee bit,” said Rob, tugging at thie 
grasp on his collar; “but I don't care if 
l am.” 

“Good boy!” cried his brother. ‘Good 
little brick! I wouldn't let you go, but it’s 
simply got to be done, old chap. Now 
fly!” He held him just a moment longe: 
to slap him on the back, then released hi: 
hold. Dunn stood watching the little fig- 
ure tearing up the North Bridge. “Great 
little soul!” he muttered. “Now for old 
Sheratt !” 

He put his head down and began to bore 
through the crowd toward Mr. Sherratt’s 
house. \When he had gone but a little dis- 
tance he was brought up short by a bang 
full in the stomach. “Why, what the 
deuce !” 

“Dod gast ye! Whaur are ye’re een?” 
It was Davie, breathless and furious from 
the impact. “Wad ye walk ower me, 
dang little man again. 
Davie was Free Kirk, and therefore lim 
ited in the range of his vocabulary. 

“Oh! That you, Davie? I’m 
didn’t see You.” 

“A’m no’ as big as a hoose, but a‘1n 
veesible.” And Davie walked wrathfully 
about his business. 

“Oh, quite,” acknowledged Dunn cheer- 
fully, hurrying on, “and tangible as well.” 

“He's comin’,” cried Davie over his 
shoulder ; ‘but gar it had been masel’,” he 
added grudgingly, “catch me!” 

But Dunn was too far on his way to 
make reply. Already his mind was on the 
meeting of the lawyers in Mr. Rae’s 
office, and wondering what would come 
of it. On this subject he meditated until 
he reached Mr. Sheratt’s home. Twice he 
rang the bell, still meditating. 

“By Jove, she is stunning! She’s a 
wonder!” he exclaimed to himself as he 
stood in Mr. Sheratt’s drawing room. 
“She’s got ’em all skinned a mile, as Mar- 
tin would say.” It is safe to affirm that 
Mr. Dunn was not referring to the middle- 
aged and highly respectable maid who had 
opened the door to him. It is equally safe 
to affirm that this was the unanimous ver- 
dict of the three men who, half an hour 
later, brought their deliberations to a con- 
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clusion, frankly acknowledging to each 
other that what they had one and all failed 
to achieve, the lady had accomplished. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Waster’s Refuge 

“I say, you blessed Colonial, what's 
come over you?” Linklater was obvi- 
ously disturbed. He had just returned 
from a summer's yachting through the 
Norway fjords, brown and bursting with 
life. The last half-hour he had been pour- 
ing forth his experiences to his friend 
Martin. These experiences were some of 
them exciting, some of them of doubtful 
ethical quality, but all of them, to Linklater 
at least interesting. During the recital it 
was gradually borne in upon him that his 
friend Martin was changed. Linklater, as 
the consciousness of the change in his 
friend grew upon him, was prepared to 
resent it. “What the deuce is the matter 
with you?” he inquired. “Are you ill?” 

“Never better. I could at this present 
moment sit upon your fat and florid car- 
cass. 

“Well, what then is wrong? 
haven’t—it isn’t a girl, is it?” 

“Nothing so lucky for a bloomin’ Colo- 
nial in this land of wealth and culture. 
lf I only dared!” 

“There’s something,” insisted Linklater ; 
“but I’ve no doubt it will develop. Mean- 
time let us go out, and, in your own pic- 
turesque vocabulary, let us ‘hit the flowing 
bowl.’ ” 

“No, sir!” cried Martin emphatically. 
“No more! I am on the water wagon, and 
have been all summer.” 

“I knew it was something,” replied 
Linklater, gloomily, “but I didn’t think it 
was quite so bad as that. No wonder 
you’ve had a hard summer!” 

“Best summer ever!” cried Martin. “I 
only wish I had started two years ago 
when I came to this bibulous burgh.” 

“How came it? Religion?” 

“No; just horse sense, and the old 
chief.” 

“Dunn!” exclaimed Linklater. “I al- 
ways knew he was against that sort of 
thing in training, but I didn’t think he 
would carry it to this length.” 

“Yes, Dunn! I say, old boy, I’ve no 
doubt you think you know him. I 
thought so, too, but I’ve learned some this 


I say, vou 
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summer. Here's a yarn, and it is impres- 
sive. Dunn had planned an extensive 
walking tour in the Highlands; you know 
he came out of his exams. awfully fagged. 
Well, at this particular moment it hap- 
pened that Balfour Murray—you know, 
the chap that has been running that set- 
tlement joint in the Cannongate for the 
last two years—proposes to Dunn that he 
should spend a few weeks in leading the 
young hopefuls in that interesting and un- 
cleanly neighborhood into paths of virtue 
and higher citizenship by way of soccer 
and kindred athletic stunts. Dunn in his 
innocence agrees, whereupon Balfour 
Murray promptly develops a sharp attack 
of pneumonia, necessitating rest and 
change of air, leaving the poor old chief 
in the deadly breach. Of course, every- 
body knows what the chief would do in 
any deadly breach affair. He gave up his 
Highland tour, shouldered the whole Can- 
nongate business, organized the thing as 
never before, inveigled all his friends into 
the same deadly breach, among the num- 
ber your humble servant, who at the time 
was fiercely endeavoring in the last lap 
of the course to atone for a two-years’ 
loaf, organized a champion team, which 
has licked the spots off everything in 
sight, and, in short, has made the whole 
business a howling success; at the cost, 
however, of all worldly delights, including 
his Highland tour and the International.” 

“Oh, I say!” moaned Linklater. “It 
makes me quite ill to think of the old chief 
going off this way.” 

Martin nodded sympathetically. ‘Kind 
of ‘Days that are no more,’ ‘Lost leader’ 
feeling, eh?” 

“Exactly, exactly! 
And you, too! 
pious line.” 

“Look here,” shouted Martin, with 
menace in his voice, “are you classifying 
me with the old chief? Don’t be a derned 
fool.” 

Linklater brightened perceptibly. “Now 
you're getting a little natural,” he said in 
a hopeful tone. 

“Oh, I suppose you'd like to hear me 
string out a lot of damns.” 

“Well, it might help. I wouldn't feel 
quite so lonely. But don’t violate—” 

“I'd do it if I thought it would really 
increase your comfort, though I know I’d 


Oh, it’s rotten! 
He’s got you on this same 









feel like an infernal ass. I've got new 
light upon this ‘damning’ business. I've 
come to regard it as the refuge of the 
mentally inert, not to say imbecile, who 
have lost the capacity for originality and 
force in speech. For me, I am cured.” 

“Ah!” said Linklater. “Dunn again, I 
suppose.” 

“Not a bit! Clear case of psychological 
reaction. After listening to the Cannon- 
gate experts | was immediately conscious 
of an overwhelming and mortifying sense 
of inadequacy, of amateurishness; hence 
I quit. Besides, of course, the chief is 
making rather a point of uplifting the 
Cannongate forms of speech.” 

Linklater gazed steadily at this friend. 
then said with mournful deliberation: 
“You don’t drink, you don’t swear, you 
don’t smoke—” 

“Oh, that’s vour grouch, is it?” cried 
Martin. “Forgive me; here’s my pouch, 
old chap; or wait, here’s something alto- 
gether finer than anything you've been 
accustomed to. I was at old Kingston’s 
last night, and the old boy would have me 
load up with his finest. You know I’ve 
been working with him this summer. 
Awfully fine for me! Dunn got me on; 
or, rather, his governor. There you are 
now! Smoke that with reverence.” 

“Ah,” sighed Linklater, as he drew in 
his first whiff, “there is still something left 


to live for. Now tell me, what about 
Cameron ?” 

“Oh, Cameron! Cameron's all up a 
tree. The last time I saw him, by Jove, 
I was glad it was in the open daylight and 
on a frequented street. His face and 
manner suggested Roderick Dhu, The 
Black Douglas, and all the rest of that 
interesting gang of cut-throats. I can't 
bring myself to talk of Cameron. He's 


been the old chief's relaxation during dog- 
days. It makes me hot to see Dunn with 
that chap.” 

“Why, what's the trouble?” 

“He tried him out in half a dozen posi- 
tions, in every one of which he proved a 
dead failure. The last was in Mr. Rae’s 
office, a lawyer, you know, writer, to use 


your lucid and luminous speech. That 
experiment proved the climax.” At the 
memory of that experience § Martin 


laughed loud and long. “It was funny! 
Mr. Rae, the cool, dignified, methodical, 
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exact man of the law, struggling to lick 
into shape this haughty Highland chiet- 
tain, who in his heart scorned the whole 
silly business. The result, the complete 
disorganization of Mr. Rae’s business and 
total demoralization of Mr. Rae’s office 
staff, who one and all swore allegiance 
to the young chief. Finally, when Mr. 
Rae had reached the depths of despera- 
tion, Cameron graciously deigned to in- 
form his boss that he found the office and 
its claims quite insupportable.” 

“Oh, it must have been funny. 
happened ?” 

“\Vhat happened? You bet old Rae fell 
on his neck with tears of joy, and sent 
him off with a handsome honorarium, as 
your gentle speech has it. That was a 
fortnight ago. Then Dunn, in despair, 
took Cameron off to his native haunts, and 
there he is to this day. By the same token, 
this is the very afternoon that Dunn re- 
turns. Let us go to meet him with cor- 
nets and cymbals! The unexpected pleas- 
ure of your return made me quite forget. 
But won't he revel in you, old boy!” 

“IT don’t know about that,” said Link- 
later gloomily. “I’ve a kind of feeling 
that I've dropped out of this combina- 
tion.” 

“What?” Then Martin fell upon him. 

But if Martin's attempts to relieve his 
friend of melancholy forebodings were not 
wholly successful, Dunn’s shout of joy 
and his double-handed shake as he grap- 
pled Linklater to him, drove from that 
young man’s heart the last lingering shade 
of doubt as to his standing with his 
friends. 

Qn his way home Dunn dropped into 
Martin's diggings for a “crack,” and for 
an hour the three friends reviewed the 
summer's happenings, each finding in the 
experience of the others as keen a joy as 
in his own. 

Linklater’s holiday had been the most 
fruitful in exciting incident. For two 
months he and his crew had dodged 
about among quaint Norwegian harbors 
and in and out of fjords of wonderful 
beauty. Storms they had weathered and 
calms they had endured; lazy days they 
had spent, swimming, fishing, loafing, and 
wild days in fighting gales and high-run- 
ning seas that threatened to bury them and 
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their crew beneath their white-topped 
mountainous peaks. 

“[ say, that must have been great.” 
cried Dunn with enthusiastic delight in 
his friend’s experiences. 

“It sounds good, even in the telling,” 
cried Martin, who had been listening with 
envious ears. “Now, my experiences are 
quite other. (One word describes them, 
grind, grind, grind, day in and day out, 
in a gallant but futile attempt to justify 
the wisdom of my late examiners in grant- 
ing me my Triple.” 

“Don’t listen to him, Linklater,” said 
Dunn. “I happen to know that he came 
through with banners flying and drums 
beating; and he has turned into no end 
of a surgeon. I’ve heard old Kingston on 
him.” 

“But what about you, Dunn?’ asked 
Linklater. with a kind of curious uncer- 
tainty in his voice, as if dreading a tale of 
calamity. 

“Oh, I've loafed about town a little, 
golfing a bit and slumming a bit for a chap 
that got ill, and in spare moments looking 
after Martin here.” 

“And the International ?” 

Dunn hesitated. 

“Come on, old chap,” said Martin, “take 
your medicine.” 

“Well,” admitted Dunn, “I had to chuck 
it. Lut,” he hastened to add, “Nesbitt has 
got the thing in fine shape, though, of 
course lacking the two brilliant quarters 
of last year, and the half—for Cameron’s 
out of it—it’s rather rough on Nesbitt.” 

“Oh, I say! It’s rotten, it’s really 
ghastly! How could you do it, Dunn?” 
said Linklater. “I could weep tears of 
blood.” 

To this Dunn made no reply. His <lis- 
appointment was even yet too keen for 
him to treat it lightly. “Anything else 
seemed quite impossible,” at length he 
said: “I had to chuck it.” 

“By the way,’ said Martin, “how’s 
Cameron ?” 

\gain Dunn paused. “I wish I could 
tell you. He’s had hard luck this summer. 
Ile somehow can’t get hold of himself. 
In fact, I’m quite worried about Cameron. 
{ can’t tell you chaps the whole story, but 
last spring he had a really bad jolt.” 

“Well, what's he going to do?” Martin 
asked, somewhat impatiently. 


“T wish I knew,” replied Dunn gloomily. 
“There seems nothing he can get here 
that’s suitable. I’m afraid he will have to 
try the Colonies; Canada for preference.” 

“Oh, | say, Dunn,” exclaimed Martin, 
“it can’t really be as bad as all that?” 

Dunn laughed. “I apologize, old chap. 
That was rather a bad break, wasn’t it? 
But all the same, to a Scotchman, and 
especially to a Highlander, to leave home 
and friends and all that sort of thing, you 
know—” 

“No, he doesn’t know,” cried Linklater. 
“The barbarian! How could he?’ 

“No, thank God,” replied Martin fer- 
vently, “I don’t know! To my mind any 
man that has a chance to go to Canada on 
a good job ought to call in his friends and 
neighbors to rejoice with him.” 

“But I say, that reminds me,” said 
Dunn. “Mr. Rae is coming to have a talk 
with my governor and me about this very 
thing to-morrow night. I'd like awfullv 
if you could drop in, Martin; and you, too, 
Linklater.” 

Linklater declined. “My folks have 
something on, I fear.” 

Martin hesitated, protesting that there 
was “altogether too much of this coddling 
business” in the matter of Cameron's 
future. “Besides, my work is rather 
crowding me.” 

“Oh, my pious ancestors! Work!” ex- 
claimed Linklater in disgust. “At this 
season of the year! Come, Martin, this 
pose is unworthy of you.” 

“If you could, old man,” said Dunn 
earnestly, “we won't keep you long. It 
would be a great help to us all.” 

“All right, T'll come,” said Martin. 

“There'll be no one there but Mr. Rae. 
We'll just have a smoke and a chat.” 

But in this expectation Dunn was reck- 
oning without his young brother Rob, 
who, since a certain momentous evening 
had entered into a covenant of comrade- 
ship with the young lady who had figured 
so prominently in the deliverance of his 
beloved Cameron from pending evil, and 
who, during the summer, had allowed no 
week to pass without spending at least a 
part of a day with her. On this particu- 
lar evening, having obtained leave from 
his mother, the young gentleman had suc- 
ceeded in persuading his friend to accept 
an invitation to dinner, assuring her that 
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no one would be there except Jack, who 
was to arrive home the day before. 

The conclave of Cameron’s friends 
found themselves, therefore, unexpectedly 
reinforced by the presence of Miss Brodie, 
to the unmingled joy of all of them, 
although in Martin’s case his joy was 
tinged with a certain fear, for he stood 
in awe of the young lady, both because of 
her reputation for cleverness and because 
of the grand air which, when it pleased 
her, she could assume. Martin, too, stood 
in wholesome awe of Doctor Dunn, whose 
quiet dignity and old-time courtesy exer- 
cised a chastening influence upon the 
young man’s somewhat picturesque style 
of language and exuberance of metaphor. 
But with Mrs. Dunn he felt quite at ease, 
for with that gentle, kindly soul, her boys’ 
friends were her friends, and without 
question she took them to her motherly 
heart. 

Immediately upon Mr. Rae’s arrival 
Cameron’s future became the subject of 
conversation, and it required only the 
briefest discussion to arrive at the melan- 
choly, inevitable conclusion that, as Mr. 
Rae put it, “for a young man of his pecu- 
liar temperament, training and _ habits, 
Scotland was clearly impossible.” “But I 
have no doubt,” continued that excellent 
adviser, “that in Canada, where the de- 
mand for a high standard of efficiency is 
less exacting, and where openings are 
more plentiful, the young man will do very 
well indeed.” 

Martin took the lawyer up somewhat 
sharply. “In other words, I understand 
you to mean that the man who is a failure 
in Scotland may become a 
Canada.” 

“Exactly so. 
Mr. Martin?” 

“It depends entirely upon the cause of 
failure. If failure arises from unfitness, 
his chances in Canada are infinitely less 
than in Scotland.” 

“And why?” inquired 
somewhat impatiently. 

Martin hesitated. It was extremely 
difficult in the atmosphere of that home to 
criticize one whom he knew to be con- 
sidered as a friend of the family. 

“Why, pray?” repeated Miss Brodie. 

“Well, of course,’ began Martin hesi- 
tatingly, “comparisons are always odious.” 


success in 


Would you not say so, 


Miss Brodie 


“Oh, we can bear them.” Miss Brodie’s 
smile was slightly sarcastic. 

“Well, then, speaking generally,” said 
Martin, somewhat nettled by her smile, “in 
this country there are heaps of chaps that 
simply can’t fall down because of the 
supports that surround them, supports of 
custom, tradition, not to speak of their 
countless friends, sisters, cousins and 
aunts; if they're anyways half decent 
they’re kept a-going; whereas if they are 
in a new country and with few friends, 
they must stand alone or fall. Here the 
crowd supports them; there the crowd, 
eager to get on, shoves them aside or tram- 
ples them down.” 

“Rather a ghastly picture that,” said 
Miss Brodie. 

“But true; that is, of the unfit. 
haven’t time to bother with 
game is too keen.” 

“Surely the picture is overdrawn,” said 
Doctor Dunn. 

“Tt may be, sir,” replied Martin; “but I 
have seen so many young fellows who 
had been shipped out to Canada because 
they were failures at home. I have seen 
them in very hard luck.” 

“And what about the fit?” inquired Miss 
Brodie. 

“They get credit for every ounce that’s 
in them.” 

“But that is so in Scotland as well.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Brodie, hardly. Here 
even strong men and fit men have to wait 
half a lifetime for the chance that calls 
for all that’s in them. They must march 
in the procession, and the pace is leisurely. 
In Canada the chances come every day, 
and the man that’s ready jumps in and 
wins.” 

“Ah, I see!” exclaimed Miss Brodie. 
“There are more ladders by which to 
climb.” 

“Te,” 
on them.” 

‘But,” argued Dunn, “there are other 
causes of failure in this country. Many 
a young fellow, for instance, cannot get 4 
congenial position.” 

“Yes,” replied Martin quickly, “because 
you won't let him; your caste law forbids. 
With us a man can do anything decent, 
and no one thinks the less of him.” 

“Ah, I see!” again cried Miss Brodie, 
more eagerly than before. “Not only 
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more ladders, but more kinds of ladders.” 

“Exactly,” said Martin, with an ap- 
proving glance. “And he must not be too 
long in the choosing.” 

“Then, Mr. Martin,” said Mr. Rae, 
“what would you suggest for our young 
friend ?” 

But this Martin refused to answer. 

“Surely there are openings for a young 
fellow in Canada,” said Dunn. “Take a 
fellow like myself. What could I do?” 

“You?” cried Martin, his eyes shining 
with loving enthusiasm. “There are doors 
open on every business street in every 
town and city in Canada for you, or for 
any fellow who has brain or brawn to 
sell and who will take any kind of job 
and stay with it.” 

“Well, what job, for instance?” 

“What job?” cried Martin. “Heaps of 
them.” 

At this point a diversion was created by 
the entrance of “Lily” Laughton. Both 
Martin and Dunn envied the easy grace of 
his manner, his perfect self-possession, as 
he greeted each member of the company. 
For each he had exactly the right word. 
Miss Brodie he greeted with an exagger- 
ated devotion, but when he shook hands 
with Dunn there was no mistaking the 
genuine warmth of his affection. 

“Heard you were home, old chap, so | 
couldn't help dropping in. Of course, I 
knew that Mrs. Dunn would be sure to be 
here, and I more than suspected that my 
dear Miss Brodie,” here he swept her an 
elaborate bow, “whom I discovered to be 
away from her own home, might be found 
in this pleasant company.” 

“Yes, I fear that my devotion to her 
youngest boy is leading me to overstep the 
bounds of even Mrs. Dunn’s vast and gen- 
erous hospitality.” 

“Not a bit, my dear,” replied Mrs. Dunn 
kindly. “You bring sunshine with you, 
and you do us all good.” 

“Exactly my sentiments!” exclaimed 
“Lily” with enthusiasm. “But what are 
you all doing? Just having a ‘colly- 
shog?’” 

For a moment no one replied; then 
Dunn said, “We were just talking about 
Cameron, who is thinking of going to 
Canada.” 

“To Canada of all places!” exclaimed 
“Lily,” in tones of horrified surprise. 
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“How truly dreadful! But why should 
Cameron of all beings, exile himself to 
those remote and barbarous regions ?” 

“And why should he not?” cried Miss 
Brodie. “What is there for a young man 
of spirit in Mr. Cameron’s position in this 
country ?” 

“Why, my dear Miss Brodie, how can 
you ask? Just think of the heaps of 
things, of perfectly delicious things, Car- 
eron can do—the Highlands in summer, 
Edinburgh, London, in the season, a run 
to the Continent! Just think of the wild 
possibility of a life of unalloyed bliss!” 

“Don't be silly!” said Miss Brodie. “We 
are talking seriously.” 

“Seriously! Why, my dear Miss Brodie, 
do you imagine—?” 

“But what could he do for a lifework ?” 
said Dunn. A fellow must have some- 
thing to do.” 

“Oh, dear, I suppose so,” said “Lily” 
with a sigh. “But surely he could have 
some position in an office or something!” 

“Exactly!” replied Miss Brodie. “How 
beautifully you put it! Now, Mr. Martin 
was just about to tell us of the things a 
man could do in Canada when you inter- 
rupted.” 

“Awfully sorry, Martin. 
Please go on. 
in Canada?” 

“Please don’t pay any attention to hiin, 
Mr. Martin. I am extremely interested. 
Now tell me, what are the openings for a 
young fellow in Canada? You said the 
professions are all wide open.” 

It took a little persuasion to get Martin 
started again, so disgusted was he with 
Laughton’s references to his native coun- 
try. “Yes, Miss Brodie, the professions 
are all wide open, but of course men must 
enter as they do here, but with a differ- 
ence. Take law, for instance: Knew a 
chap—went into an office at ten dollars a 
month—didn't know a thing about it. In 
three months he was raised to twenty dol- 
lars, and within a year to forty dollars. 
In three or four years he had passed his 
exams., got a junior partnership worth 
sasily two thousand dollars a year. They 
wanted that chap, and wanted him badly. 
But take business: That chap goes into a 
store and—” 
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“Yes, a shop vou call it here; say a dry- 
goods—" 

“Drygoods? \What extraordinary terms 
these Colonials use!” 

“Oh, a draper’s shop,” said Dunn im- 
patiently. “Go on, Martin; don’t mind 
him.” 

“A draper’s clerk!” echoed “Lily.” “To 
sell tapes and things?” 

“Yes.” replied Martin stoutly, “or gro- 
ceries.” 

“Do you by any chance mean that a 
University man, a gentleman, takes a po- 
sition in a grocer’s shop to sell butter and 
cheese ?” 

“IT mean just that.” said Martin firmly. 

“Oh, please!” said “Lily,” with a violent 
shudder. “It is too awful!” 

“There you are! You wouldn't demean 
yourself.” 

“Not I!" said “Lily” fervently. 

“Or disgrace vour friends. You want 
a gentleman's job. There are not enough 
to go round in Canada.” 

“Oh, go on,” said Miss Brodie impa- 
tiently. “‘Lily,” we must ask you to not 
interrupt. What happens? Does he stay 
there 7” 

“Not he!” said Martin. “From the sma!l 
business he goes to bigger business. First 
thing you know a man wants him for a 
big job, and off he goes. Meantime he 
saves his money, invests wisely. Soon he 
is his own boss.” 

“That's fine!” cried Miss Brodie. “Go 
on, Mr. Martin. Start him lower down.” 

“All right.” said Martin, directing his 
attention solely to the young lady. “Here's 
an actual case. A young fellow from 
Scotland found himself strapped—" 

“Strapped? What does he mean 2” said 
“Lily” in an appealing voice. 

“On the rocks.” 


“Rocks? 

“Dear me!” cried Miss Brodie impe- 
tiently. “You are terribly lacking in imag- 
ination. Broke, he means.” 

“Oh, thanks!” 

“Well, finds himself broke,” said Mar- 
tin; “gets a shovel, jumps into a cellar—” 

“And why a cellar, pray?” inquires 
“Lily” mildly. “To hide himself from the 
public 7” 

“Not at all; they were digging a cellar 
preparatory to building a house.” 

“Oh!” 
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“He jumps in, blisters his hands, breaks 
his back—but he stays with the job. In 
a week the boss makes him timekeper ; in 
three months he himself is boss of a small 
gang; the next year he is made foreman 
at a hundred a month or so.” 

“A hundred a month?” cried “Lily” in 
astonishment. “Oh, Martin, please! We 
are green, but a hundred pounds a 
month— !” 

“Dollars,” said Martin shortly. “Don’t 
be an ass! I beg pardon,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Dunn, who was meantime 
greatly amused. 

*\ hundred dollars a month; that is— 
I am so weak in arithmetic—twenty 
pounds, I understand. Go on, Martin; 
I'm waiting for the carriage and pair.” 

“That's where you get left,” said Mar- 
tin. “No carriage and pair for this chap 
yet awhile ; overalls and slouch hat for the 
next five years for him. Then he begins 
contracting on his own.” 

“I beg your pardon,” says “Lily.” 

“[ mean he begins taking jobs on his 
own.” 

“Great! cried Miss Brodie. 

“Oh,” continued Martin, now fairly 
started on a favorite theme, “there are the 
railroads all shouting for men of experi- 
ence, whether in the construction depart- 
ment or in the operating department.” 

“Does any one here happen to under- 
stand him?” inquires “Lily” faintly. 

“Certainly,” cried Miss Brodie; “all the 
intelligent people do. At least, I’ve a kind 
of notion there are big things doing. I 
only wish I were a man!” 

“Oh, Miss Brodie, how can you?” cried 
“Lily.” “Think of us in such a contin- 
gency!” 

“But.” said Mr. Rae, “all of this is most 
interesting, extremely interesting, Mr. 
Martin. Still, they cannot all arrive at 
these exalted positions.” 

“No, Mr. Rae. { may have given that 
impression. I confess to a little madness 
when | begin talking Canada.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed “Lily.” 

“But I said men of brawn and brains, 
you remember.” 

“And bounce, to perfect the allitera- 
tion,” murmured “Lily.” 

“Yes bounce, too.” said Martin; “at 
least. he must never take back-water ; he 
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must be ready to attempt anything, even 
the impossible.” 

“That's the splendid thing about it!” 
cried Miss Brodie. ‘You're entirely on 
your own, and you never say die!” 

“Oh, my dear Miss Brodie,” moaned 
“Lily” in piteous accents, “you are so 
fearfully energetic! And then, it’s all very 
splendid, but just think of a—of a gentle- 
man having to potter around among butter 
and cheese, or mess about in muddy cel- 
lars! Ugh! Positively ghawstly! I 
would simply die.” 

“Oh, no you wouldn't,” said Martin 
kindly. “We have afternoon teas and 
Browning Clubs, too, you must remember, 
and some ‘cultchaw’ and that sort of 
thing.” 

There was a joyous shout from Dunn. 

“But, Mr. Martin,” persisted Mr. Rae, 
whose mind was set in arriving at a solu- 
tion of the problem in hand, “I have un- 
derstood that agriculture was the chief 
pursuit in Canada.” 

“Farming! Yes, it is, but of course that 
means capital. Good land in Ontario 
means seventy-five to a hundred dollars 
per acre, and a man can't do with less than 
a hundred acres; besides, farming is get- 
ting to be a science nowadays, sir.” 

“Ah, quite true! But to a young man 
bred on a farm in this country—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Rae,” replied Martin 
quickly, “there is no such thing in Canada 
as a gentleman farmer. The farmer works 
with his men.” 

“Do you mean that he actually works ?” 
inquired “Lily.” “With the plough and 
hoe, and that sort of thing ?” 

“\Vorks all day long, as long as any of 
his men, and indeed longer.” 

“And actually live—? Of 
course he doesn't eat with his servants?” 
said “Lily.” in a tone that deprecated the 
preposterous proposition, 

“They ail eat together in the big kit- 
chen,” replied Martin. 

“How awful!” gasped “Lily.” 

“My father replied Martin, a 
little color rising in his cheek, “and my 
mother, and my brothers. They all eat 
with the men; my sister, too, except when 
she waits on table.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Miss Brodie. 
why not? ‘Lily,’ 
ribly snobbish.” 
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“Thank the Lord,” said “Lily” de- 
voutly, “I live in this beloved Scotland!” 

“But, Mr. Martin, forgive my persist- 
ence, | understand there is cheaper land in 
certain parts of Canada, in, say, Manito- 
baw.” 

“Ah, yes, sir, of course; lots of it; 
square miles of it!” cried Martin with 
enthusiasm. “The very best out of doors, 
and cheap, but I fancy there are some 
hardships in Manitoba.” 

“But I see by the public newspapers,” 
continued Mr. Rae, “that there is a very 
large movement in the way of emigration 
toward that country.” 

“Yes, there’s a great boom on in Mani- 
toba just now.” 

“Boom?” said “Lily,” ‘and what ex- 
actly may that be in the vernacular?” 

“I take it,” said Mr. Rae, evidently de- 
termined not to allow the conversation to 
get out of his hands, “you mean a great 
excitement consequent upon the emigra- 
tion and the natural rise in land values?” 

“Yes, sir,” cried Martin, “you've hit it 
exactly.” 

“Then would there not be opportunity 
to secure a considerable amount of land at 
a low figure in that country ?” 

“Most certainly! [But it’s fair to say 
that success there means work and hard- 
ship and privation. Of course it is always 
so in a new country; it was so in Ontario. 
Why, the new settlers in Manitoba don’t 
know what hardship means in compari- 
son with those that faced the early set- 
tlers in Ontario. 


My father, when a little 
boy of ten vears, went with his father into 
the solid forest: you don't know what 
that means in this country, and no one 
can who has not seen a solid mass of green 
reaching from the ground a hundred feet 
high without a break in it except where 
the trail enters. Into that solid forest in 
single file went my grandfather, his two 
little boys, and one ox, carrying a bag of 
flour, some pork and stuff. By a mark on 
a tree they found the corner of their 
farm.” Martin paused. 

“Do go on,” said Miss Brodie. 
me the very first thing he did.” 

But Martin seemed to hesitate. “Well,” 
he began slowly, “I've often heard my 
father tell it. When they came to that 
tree with the mark on it, grandfather said, 
‘Boys, we have reached our home. Let 
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us thank God.” He went up to a big 
spruce tree, drove his ax into the butt, 
then kneeled down with the two little boys 
beside him, and I have heard my father 
say that when he looked away up between 
the big trees and saw the bit of blue sky 
there, he thought God was listening at that 
blue hole between the tree-tops.” Martin 
paused abruptly, and for a few moments 
silence held the group. Then Doctor 
Dunn, clearing his throat, said with quiet 
emphasis, 

“And he was right, my boy; make no 
doubt of that.” 

“Then!” inquired Miss Brodie softly, 
“if you don’t mind.” 

Martin laughed. “Then they had grub, 
and that afternoon grandfather cut the 
trees and the boys limbed them off, clear- 
ing the ground where the first house stood. 
That night they slept in a little brush hut 
that did them for a house until grand- 
mother came, two weeks later.” 

“What?” said Doctor Dunn. “Your 
grandmother went into the forest?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Martin; “and two miles 
of solid black bush stretched between her 
and the next woman.” 


“Why, cf course, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dunn, taking part for the first time in the 


conversation. “What else?” 

They all laughed. 

“Of course, mother,” said her 
son, “that’s what you would do.” 

“So would I, mamma, wouldn't I? 
whispered Rob, leaning towards her. 

“Certainly, my dear,” replied his 
mother; “I haven't the slightest doubt.” 

“And so would any woman worth her 
salt if she loved her husband,” cried Miss 
Brodie with great emphasis. 

“Why, why,” cried Doctor Dunn, “it’s 
the same old breed, mother.” 

“But in Manitoba—?” began Mr. Rae, 
still clinging to the subject. 

“Oh, in Manitoba there is no forest to 
cut. However, there are other difficulties. 
Still, hundreds are crowding in, and any 
man who has the courage and the nerve 
to stay with it can get on.” 

“And what did they do for schools?” 
said Mrs. Dunn, returning to the theme 
that had so greatly interested her. 

“There were no schools until father was 
too big to be spared to go except for a 
few weeks in the winter.” 


eldest 
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“How big do you mean?” 

“Say fifteen.” 

“Fifteen!” exclaimed Miss Brodie. “A 
mere infant!” 

“Infant!” said Martin. “Not much! 
At fifteen my father was doing a man’s 
full work in the bush and on the farm, 
and when he grew to be a man he cleared 
most of his own land, too. Why, when I 
was eleven I drove my team all day on the 
farm.” 

“And how did you get your education, 
Mr. Martin?” 

“Oh, they kept me at school pretty 
steadily, except in harvest and hay time, 
until I was fourteen, and after that in the 
winter months. When I was sixteen I 
got a teacher’s certificate, and then it was 
easy enough.” 

“And did you put yourself through col- 
lege?” inquired Mr. Rae, both interest and 
admiration in his voice, for now they were 
on ground familiar in his own experience. 

“Why, yes, mostly. Father helped, I 
suspect more than he ought to, but he was 
anxious for me to get through.” 

“Rob,” cried Miss Brodie suddenly. 
“let's go! What do you say? We'll get 
a big bit of that land in the West, and 
won't it be splendid to build up our own 
estate and all that?” 

Rob glanced from her into her mother’s 
face. “I'd like it fine, mamma,” he said 
in a low voice, slipping his hand into hers. 

“But what about me, Rob?” said his 
mother, smiling tenderly down into the 
eager face. 

“Oh, U'd come back for you, mamma.” 

“Hold on there, youngster,” said his 
elder brother, “there are others that might 
have something to say about that. But I 
say, Martin,” continued Dunn, “we hear 
a lot about the big ranches further West.” 

“Yes, in Alberta, but I confess I don't 
know much about them. The railways are 
just building, and people are beginning to 
go in. But ranching needs capital, tov. 
It must be a great life! They practically 
live in the saddle. It’s a glorious coun- 
try!” 

“On the whole, then,” said Mr. Rae, as 
if summing up the discussion, “a young 
man has better opportunities of making 
his fortune, so to speak, in the far West 
rather than in, say, Ontario.” 

(Continued on page 761) 
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William R. Castle, Jr. 


ILLIAM  R. 

Castle, Jr., au- 
thor of The 
Green Vase, 
comes of old 
New’ England 
stock, although 
he was born in 
Honolulu. His 
grandfather was 
sent out by the 
American Board of Missions in 1836 as 
their financial agent, and, having settled 
in Hawaii, his children grew up there. 
The Castles are now one of the prominent 
families of the Islands. 

Mr. Castle, while growing up in and 
about Honolulu, made a few trips to Cali- 
fornia, but never came East until the year 
1896, when he entered Harvard College. 
Shortly after graduation with the class of 
1900, he accepted a position as instructor 
in English. In 1907 he was made Assist- 
ant Dean of Harvard College. The As- 
sistant Dean is not, as might be supposed. 
the Dean’s assistant, but occupies a dis- 
tinct and largely independent office, and 
has the duty of maintaining discipline in 
the succeeding classes of freshmen. As 
may be imagined, the task of keeping 
seven hundred turbulent youngsters in 
order during the first year of their college 
life is not a particularly easy one. 

Mr. Castle, in addition to his activities 

Assistant Dean, occupies a position in 





the English Department of Harvard, giv- 
ing at least one course a year in some “de- 
partment of English literature. 

One of Mr. Castle’s duties as Assistant 
Dean is to travel widely over the country, 
making speeches at Harvard Club dinners 
and visiting preparatory schools and high 
schools in various parts of the country, 
with a view to keeping them in touch with 
Harvard University. It was during these 
travels that The Green Vase was written 
The author is one of those fortunate per- 
sons who can work at any time and in any 
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place, and this, his first novel, was thought 
out and written on trolley cars and rail- 
road trains. With pencil and pad _ he 
worked out the st ry, chapter by chapter, 
while traveling from his summer home at 
Marblehead to his summer work at Har- 





Marion Polk Angelotti 


Author of The Burgundian 


vard Square, and while journeying back 
and forth among the following cities: 
Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Worcester, New 
Haven, Pittsfield, Springfield (Mass.), 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Colorado Springs, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Tucson, New Or- 
leans, Sewanee University, Newark, and 
many other places. 


Algot Lange, Author of In the Amazon 
Jungle 


So much interest has been aroused 
through the announcement of Algot 
Lange's forthcoming book, In the Amazon 
Jungle, that, even in advance of its pub- 
lication, applications are being received 
for the privilege of translating the book. 
“Who is Lange,” people are asking, “this 


man who has penetrated Darkest South 
\merica, and whose experiences are so 
wonderful that it is a miracle that he sur- 
vived to relate them?” 

Algot Lange was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in the middle of the eighties. 
Although a comparatively young man, he 
has traveled and seen much. He has lived 
in parts of the world where men as a rule 
do not travel. When barely more than six- 
teen, a close friend of the family, ex- 
Minister of Commerce in Denmark, John 
Hansen, who controls the largest locai 
merchant fleet, offered him an opportunity 
of sailing with the different vessels of the 
fleet to see the “Corners of the Earth.” 

Having been graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, he left the little, 
peaceful country where he was born to go 
to America, where he entered the services 
of the State of New York as a photog- 
rapher. In this capacity he visited the 
\West Indies, traveling through the islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico in a mule cart, 
photographing. 
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At last, in 1909, he saw an opportunity 
to make a journey to the Amazon region 
and fitted himself out for such a trip. The 
works of such eminent scientists as Wal- 
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lace, Waterton, and Bates had fascinated 
him with their descriptions of the im- 
mense forests of this thinly-settled and 
little-known region. Through the dense 
wall of verdure he made his way, suffer- 
ing extreme privations. His companions 
succumbed to snake bite and beri-beri, and 
he himself was picked up by man-eating 
Indians. All of these experiences are told 
in Mr. Lange’s inimitable way in the vol- 
ume entitled Jn the Amazon Jungle, which 
will shortly appear. 


Amy McLaren 

“My family, as the name implies, be- 
longs to a Highland Clan,” writes Amy 
McLaren, author of Bawbee Jock, whose 
new novel, The Yoke of Silence, has just 
been published, “and I believe Sir Walter 
Scott found much of his material for 
Rob Roy in the neighborhood of The 
Braes of Balquhidder, which was the 
stronghold of the Clan MacLaren. Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels certainly laid the 
foundation of my leve of romance, which 
was begun when, as a very little giri, 





I was taken by my mother to pay ms 
first visit from home in a delightful old 
house which was a fairyland of romance 
to an imaginative child. 

“I can even now smell the delicious 
mustyfustiness of the museum, where I 
was allowed to see and touch the veritable 
cap and handkerchief which Charles the 
First wore when he was beheaded. But 
the library was my greatest joy, where, 
secreted behind a window curtain, I spent 
hours devouring the Waverley novels. 

“I should have been severely repri- 
manded had I been found out, as they 
would have been considered much too ad- 
vanced for my tender years, but I was 
aided in my hiding by a dear little old 
man who was butler and general factotum 
to my grand-uncle, and to me wore a halo 
of romance, as he had been present at the 
Battle of Waterloo! 

“Environment and local color have been 
the initial forces which have always most 
influenced me in determining the ground- 
work for a new story, and, allowing for 
an author's license, | have set my charac- 


Winthrop Packard 


Successor to Henry D. Thoreau 
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ters and plot in scenes with which [I am 
familiar. 

“Though Highland by descent, my old 
home in Scotland was in the Lowlands, 
and in my new novel, The Yoke of 
Silence, which has just been published, the 





Ezra Brudno 
Author of One of Us 


local atmosphere is taken from the sea- 
girt shores of the Kingdom of Fife, which 
I know so well. 


Too Much Johnson 


When Owen Johnson entered Yale, he 
had as much spirit of disinterested devil- 
try as any of his heroes. He failed to in- 
form the dean’s office that he had spent 
several years at school in France, and let 
them assign him to an ordinary “dub” 
division in Freshmen Second Year 
French. 

The first day, the very Yankee in- 
structor said patronizingly, “Now, boys, 


I'm going to tell you a lit-tle story in 
French, and I want to see how many of 
you will understand me.” 

He laboriously related a simple fable in 
purest Connecticut French, and asked, 
“How many of you have got anything out 
of my lit-tle story?” Johnson raised his 
hand, and the instructor nodded to him, 
smiling in a trusting manner. 

But the spirit of evil entered into John- 
son and he shot back the fable about three 
times as fast as it had been told, in abso- 
lutely idiomatic French. ‘The instructor 
gave him a long, hard, steely glance and 
after class demanded, “Johnson, you may 
stay. I want to speak to you.” 

When the class had filed out, he said 
with tremendous determination, “You get 
out of this division. Do you hear?” That 
was all he said, but the next day Johnson 
was assigned to Senior French. 

Unfortunately, two Sophomores who 
had flunked had heard Johnson’s improp- 
erly good French, and for a month, when- 
ever they had nothing else to do, they 
hazed the Freshman, to teach him man- 
ners. Some of this hazing he has repro- 
duced in Stover at Yale. 


Little Women on the Stage 


Little Women as a play is meeting with 
much success. It is said that the settings 
are peculiarly quaint and suggestive, some 
of the properties having been kindly lent 
by Miss Alcott’s nephew. Lovers of the 
Alcott stories—all girls surely—will find 
delight in this dramatic rendering of the 
tales with which they have grown up. 





Galsworthy in America 


Mr. John Galsworthy, the English 
author, recently came to America, with 
Mrs. Galsworthy, for a brief rest. Mr. 
Galsworthy will form the subject of the 
special author feature in July Book News 
MonrTuLy, but most of the material for 
this study was obtained on his home 
grounds. 
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The Fool in Christ* 


Y HIS novel is an 
almost endless 
series of extra- 
ordinary and 
vivid dramas, 
dramas __ that 
show with con- 
summate skill 
and evident con- 
scientious exac- 
titude the whole 
social fabric, warp and woof, of modern 
Germany. If the feelings of the sym- 
pathetic reader are not infrequently out- 
raged with the masterly delineation of 
sorrow, misery, pain, death and moral 
depravity, it is not the fault of the play- 
wright; rather, it is his virtue, that his 
soul revolting from such woes, he is com- 
pelled to marshal his actors in a legion of 
companies to prove to others the vicarious 
sufferings of his own heart. 

But despair shadows nearly all who 
enter and make their exit on this terrible 
stage. Therein is the essential difference 





- between the steady radiance of the hope 


of the New Testament and the lurid 
gleam that portrays the fool, his wretched 
disciples, and the multitude of broken 
hearts and blackened souls of this crea- 
tion of the genius of Hauptmann. 

It is humbly believed that if Christ 
should return to this world, although 
scathing would be his denunciation of 
many of the institutions, sophistries, and 
religions, yet the burden of his cry, let 
us hope, would be in accord with much 





*Tur Foot 1 Curist. ‘By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. B, W. Huebsch. 
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that man is attempting to accomplish. Be 
this as it may, the book should make men 
and women search their hearts to find out 
if greed, sensuality and cruelty have so 
gripped them, individually, that they are 


not responsive to the parable of the 
author. 


One of Us* 


In this book Mr. Brudno has portrayed 
vividly the secret trials and desires of a 
hunchback, Raphael, a born artist and mu- 
sician, who has a supersensitiveness that 
is almost beyond belief. It so works upon 
his mind that it makes him morbid and 
forces him to cry out in pain, “Why did 
not God make me beautiful like others?” 

To add still more to his misery, Raphael 
loves everything that is beautiful. He 
finally falls in love with Norma, to whom 
he dare not confess his feelings because 
of his deformity. He becomes a prey to 
blasphemous thoughts, and wonders at the 
injustice of God’s world. And _ yet, 
through all his soul’s torture, he is kind 
to others and is particularly kind to 
Norma, whose husband has deserted her, 
and at last Raphael receives the reward 
that he so richly deserves and so greatly 
craves. The story is well worth reading, 
since it presents a new phase of life to us. 


The Owl’s Nestt 


The Owl’s Nest becomes the boarding 
house for several very peculiar specimens 
of the human race, each a fanatic on the 


*One oF Us. By Ezra Brudno. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

+THE Owt’s Nest. By Anne Gilbert. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 
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subject of some one of the new-fangled 
religious beliefs. 

The arguments resulting in the meeting 
of these people are ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. 

The story is humorously handled and 
proves most entertaining; it is just long 
enough not to become tiresome. 


The Last Try* 

Mr. Scott has gone back to Valeria and 
Princess—now Queen—Dehra, for his 
new story. The tale details the last strug- 
gle between the Duke of Lotzen, aspirant 
for the throne, and Armand Dalberg, 
King of Valeria and husband of Dehra. 
Armand comes to America, incognito, en- 
counters the Duke, and is three times 
almost killed through the latter’s machina- 
tions. Then the scene goes back to 
Valeria, where Lotzen kidnaps Dehra and 
himself comes to a desperate end when the 
king and his followers rush to the rescue. 

The tale is sufficiently exciting to make 
forgivable its return to the realm of the 
imaginary kingdom. Somehow we had ex- 
pected Mr. Scott to go on with the clever 
work he inaugurated in his last novel, 
In Her Own Right. But Dehra and Ar- 
mand and their friends and enemies have 
always been interesting characters, and in 
so far as invention and execution go, 7 lie 
Last Try is easily one of the best things 
Mr. Seott has written. 


The Sins of the Fathert 


As usual, the dramatic note prevails i 
this Dixon story. Once again the cant 
assails conditions in the South just after 
the war. drawing his lesson from certain 
vivid episodes that work toward a tremen- 
dous climax. Here it is the race problem; 
the condition that made for many thou- 
sands of mulattoes, most of them con- 
nected with the first families of the land— 
in the particular instance cited, it is the 
tale of a brilliant young editor, a leader 
of the Ku Klux Klan, who is tempted by 
a beautiful mulatto girl, and falls only to 
find himself the indirect means of his 
wife’s death and later the reason for his 
son’s tragedy. There is just enough of 

*TuHe Last Try. By John Reed Scott. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

+THE SINS OF THE FATHER 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By Thomas Dixon. 


the mysterious in the tale to forbid a com- 
plete unfolding of its facts here, but cer- 
tainly no one will read it without being 
greatly impressed. 


Ebb and Flow* 

Despite its unattractive and meaningless 
title, this book is a charming little tale of 
Scotch life, with excellent character de- 
lineation and a heroine who is something 
of a creation. 

Nancy, from childhood up, is the 
strange product of a beautiful, tempera- 
mental mother, and a taciturn, unemo- 
tional father, and her difficulties with life 
are ever the difficulties of the triumph of 
the feelings over the reason. Nancy’s in- 
tense girl’s love for a man who cannot 
marry her, her ready adaptability to mar- 
ried life with a man for whom she has 
a great deal of affection but never a great 
deal of respect, and her final struggle to 
success through poverty, for which she 
will not seek alleviation among her own 
people, all show just how proud, how in- 
herently fine, and yet how totally undis- 
ciplined Nancy is. 

Mrs. Smart is apparently not a prac- 
ticed writer. At least her story lacks com- 
pactness in construction; in parts it is be- 
wilderingly episodical. But the story is 
there, the human interest is there—these 
redeem some of the rather serious short- 
comings in the artistic phase of the 
achievement. 





wat | 99+ 


With a volume of stories by Mr. Morris 
one is always sure of excellent workman- 
ship, and the fact that no one can tell the 
stories better. 

In this volume of twelve stories two 
stand, one above the other, as exceptional 
in strength of purpose and in the love- 
ableness of the characters. In the first, 
‘Two Business Women,” there is a boy 
who is sent to the Adirondacks to fight 
consumption. We are not told his age 
nor the age of the girl with whom he falls 
in love, but we are assured that “they 
were so young when they engaged them- 
selves to be married that they had to keep 

Err AND Frow. By Mrs. Irwin Smart. Dana 
Estes & Co. 


+It. By Gouverneur Morris. Charles Serib- 
ners Sons 
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it to themselves for fear of being laughed 
at, aad that when they were finally mar- 
ried they couldn't either of them wear the 
clothes they got engaged in.” The boy has 
been sick so much of his life that he has 
never had much school education, but he 
realizes that if he gets well and marries 
the girl he must be able to support her. 
He decides to try to be a writer. He 
works hard year in and year out, until at 
last he has the joy of knowing he has 
accomplished his purpose, and against 
awful odds, too, for there has been a 
hard fight for health all the time, and a 
devotion to doctors’ orders, second only 
to his devotion to the girl, who has prom- 
ised to wait for him. ‘There are many 
points at issue, but the thing that seems 
to be the mainspring of the story is the 
strength and devotion of these two al- 
most children that go on and on into 
manhood and womanhood. 

The other story, “Asabri,” is bubbling 
over with the joyousness of life, its possi- 
bilities for usefulness and kindness to- 
ward all man and womankind. ‘There are 
so many good things to say about all these 
tales that it is difficult to single out any 
as better than the others. 


The Radium Terrors* 

A small boy with whom the reviewer 
dliscusses many things, among them books, 
recently described an improbable story for 
boys as “terrible fiction,” and the expres- 
sion seems to fit a good deal of present- 
day writing. Now as “terrible fiction” | 
do not know any better detective story 
than The Radium Terrors. It is not only 
original in subject, but also in treatment. 
Who ever heard of a detective story where 
one was let into the secret of the crime 
in the second chapter, thus dispensing 
with the teasing uncertainties which those 
who enjoy a detective story feel are neces- 
sary to the construction, and upon which 
often hinges the main interest ? 

The other nineteen chapters are devoted 
to the motive for the crime, the attempts 
and final capture of the criminals, and to 
putting the finishing touches on the lives 
of some of the dramatis persone. If one 
wants to be so absorbed in a book as to 


‘Tue Rapium Terrors. By Albert Downing- 
ton. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


lose track of time for the few hours 
needed to finish it, let him read this story. 


Faith Brandon* 

While traveling in Europe with her two 
step-sisters, Faith Brandon, a charming 
young American girl of seventeen, meets 
an intellectual young Russian Prince, who 
at once falls in love with her. Her older 
step-sister, extremely jealous, does all in 
her power to break the attachment, but 
with no success. 

After the question of the difference in 
their years, Faith’s family object to the 
Russian’s religion—but Faith overcomes 
this by embracing the Greek Church. 

Painstakingly written, the story is in- 
teresting, not only as a sweet and charm- 
ing love story but because of its side- 
lights on Russian home and church life, 
with which the author seems very 
familiar. 


Jaconetta Storiest 

Here, if you like, is entertainment for 
half an hour or half an evening, for each 
sparkling little chapter is a story by itself, 
and all the chapters make one fascinating 
whole. 

Very gay and very flirtatious is Jacon- 
etta—a brown-eyed Southern girl with a 
vast and wonderful knowledge of men 
and their ways. Her adventures into the 
realm of the Little Blind God are deli- 
ciously told, and the thread of the “real 
story” is delicately woven through each 
chapter. 


The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet? 


Ingenuity outdoes itself in this im- 
mensely interesting mystery story that 
centers about a Boule cabinet, supposed to 
have been made for Madame de Monte- 
span and fully equipped with secret draw- 
ers and similar devices for the protection 
of evidence that might implicate a king. 
This cabinet is brought to America, where 
it enters upon a series of strange adven- 
tures, that have their culmination in the 
discovery of a Grand Duke's collection 





*FaitH Brannon. By Henrietta Dana Skin- 
ner. D. Appleton & Co. 

+JaconeTra Stories. By Farnie Heaslip Lea. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 

tTuHe Mystery oF THE Boutk Capinet. By 
3urton E. Stevenson. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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of diamonds hidden away in the cabinet. 
How the greatest criminal in France 
found a way to protect the secret hiding- 
place of the jewels to the end that two 
persons, innocent of the real issue, met 
their deaths in a wholly incomprehensible 
way, gives one of the main points to the 
tale. 

At all events it is a thrilling story, the 
unknown quantity remaining unknown 
until the very end of the book, when the 
mystery is cleared up in a startling and 
dramatic fashion. 


The Minister of Police* 

This is an exceptionally interesting and 
well-written novel, historical in back- 
ground and character and artistic in point 
of construction and style. Louis XV, 
Madame de Pompadour, the Duc de 
Richelieu, de Sartines, minister of police, 
Richelieu’s young cousin, de Lussac, and 
an Austrian woman, Baroness Sophie 
Linden, all play important parts. The 
time is that of Rousseau’s greatest 
strength, and young de Lussac, suitor for 
Baroness Sophie’s hand, becomes em- 
broiled in a plot of the people as against 
the Government represented by de Sar- 
tines, who has de Lussac arrested and put 
in the Bastile just as the young man is on 
the eve of obtaining from the Duc de 
Richelieu an important and incriminating 
document. Thereupon Madame Linden 
proceeds to carry out her lover’s purpose 
and incidentally to revenge herself upon 
de Sartines for an insult he has offered 
her. How she accomplishes all this, and 
how, meanwhile, de Lussac makes his 
escape, forms an exciting and dramatic 
story, each situation of which is carefully 
worked up and presented, the whole com- 
ing to an entirely unexpected but very 
pleasing climax. It would make a de- 
lightful stage comedy. 


Maverickst 
Given a Western prairie, several 
ranches, an assortment of stalwart plains- 
men, a villainous cow thief with a few 
choice and rascally accomplices, all ad- 
mirers and most of them suitors for the 
hand of the inevitably pretty girl, and you 


*THE MInisTER OF Potice. By Henry Mount- 
joy. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+Mavericks. By William MacLeod Raine. G. 
W. Dillingham Company. 


have all the materials for the usual West- 
ern story. 

They are all here in this tale—Phyllis 
Sanderson, the heroine, who refuses Tom 
Dixon, the villain, is rescued from various 
thrilling adventures by Larabie Kellar, the 
brave hero, and brings the tale to a close 
by promising to marry him. 

The characters are vigorous, the hap- 
penings many and exciting, and the story 
moves quickly. 


The Squirrel-Cage* 

There is something grimly relentless in 
the way Miss Canfield handles her very 
commonplace situation in this book. Prob- 
ably no tragedy has ever gone so long 
unrecognized as the tragedy of American 
domesticity wrecked on the rocks of 
money-making and social climbing. The 
man with his nose to the grindstone, and 
the woman with her aeroplane social am- 
bitions, their only common meeting-place 
over a check-book; there can be no com- 
panionship, no congeniality between them. 
And yet they bring their children into the 
world and use them as further stepping- 
stones. 

Lydia Emery was a girl of possibilities. 
Dimly her father, the old Judge, perceived 
these possibilities, but his wife was too 
strong for him; Lydia had to be sacrificed 
on the altar of position, while the man 
she might have loved was kept zealously 
from her. There is nothing sordid in the 
way Miss Canfield works out her problem ; 
Lydia was not a girl to take the law into 
her own hands. But that makes her case 
but the more pitiable. 

It is a strong book—strong in purpose 
and equally strong in method. 


The Story of a Ploughboyt 

Edwin Markham, who writes the intro- 
duction to James Bryce’s new book, The 
Story of a Ploughboy, likens the author's 
social philosophy to that of Tolstoy. It 
is the biography, written in the first per- 
son, not so much of the life as of the soul 
of a Scotch lad who rises from the lowest 
position on a lowland farm to the position 
of assistant factor to the laird, and then 
abandons his place and position, as well 


*THeE Sourrret-Cace By Dorothy Canfield. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

+TueE Story oF A PrLoucHBoy. By James 
Bryce. John Lane Company. 
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as the possibility of marrying the talented 
girl to whom he is engaged, out of sym- 
pathy for the downtrodden working peo- 
ple whom he sees all around him. Ap- 
parently he does not feel that he can rem- 
edy their condition by stepping down into 
their ranks, but he eases his own con- 
science by leaving the company of the op- 
pressors of the poor. 

The book can hardly be called a 
novel; it is pure narrative, with scarcely 
a vestige of plot. The threads of 
which a plot might have been woven 
are all dropped during the progress of 
the story and left hanging at loose ends. 
Little Teen, the farm girl, who loved the 
boy devotedly in his time of misfortune, 
disappears absolutely into the void after 
the first half of the book; we are left in 
ignorance whether Big Pate, the evil- 
minded persecutor of the weak, ever re- 
ceived the just recompense of his deeds; 
and all the principal characters are drop- 
ped at the book’s end without any com- 
pletion of any stage of their career. It 
may be said that so are the happenings of 
real life, scattered and fragmentary. Cer- 
tainly the pictures of life on the Scotch 
farms, in Scotch factory villages, in 
Scotch slum districts, are gloomily realis- 
tic. Disheartening as they are, they seem 
to ring true. But the book is in no way a 
novel, rather it is a socialist tract. 


A Maker of Opportunities* 


We are very glad to find Mr. Gibbs 
forsaking the recently brought-into-vogue 
Chambers style of novel for a clean, 
dainty, often delightfully humorous story 
such as A Maker of Opportunities. Of 
plot the tale has little; its theme centers 
about a wealthy young New Yorker, who 
finds diversion from the ennui induced 
by doing nothing in making opportunities 
whereby others may taste some of the 
zest of life which he himself has had to 
sacrifice. In the very nature of things, he 
makes a few opportunities for himself, in 
which project, Patricia, of the Quaker 
City, is not loath to lend her blithesome 
aid. Sometimes New York does have to 
come to Philadelphia for its opportunity. 
Patty was an Opportunity with a capi- 
tal O. 


*A MAKER OF OpporTUNITIES. By George 


Gibbs. D. Appleton & Co. 
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As light comedy this book will recom- 
mend itself to the summer novel reader. 


The Fugitives* 


Student life in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris is portrayed in this story. There is 
no particular plot; it is really a series of 
episodes, to which the application of the 
title is not very clear. A little group of 
art students are introduced at a jolly club 
meeting, high up in a Paris apartment, 
where Stéphanie, the heroine, who is w7it- 
ing about the life of the Quarter, has her 
rooms with three girl friends. The atmos- 
phere of the Quarter is most vividly re- 
produced. The characters are well-drawn; 
but there are rather too many of them; 
we are allowed to become interested in 
the subordinate ones, only to have them 
disappear midway in the book. Patricia’s 
story is satisfactorily told, but what of 
Elizabeth, the third of the heroine trio? 
And what becomes of Rudolf in the end 
—Rudolf, the dreamy, mystical Slav? 
Stéphanie herself is tingling with life, and 
thoroughly charming, and we long to 
know her fate. But alas, the ending is of 
that uncertain type often affected nowa- 
days; Stéphanie is talking with the Ameri- 
can of the blue jersey, a character hither- 
to secondary, and we close the book won- 
dering! The diction, too, is not always 
lucid, though many thoughtful, worth- 
while things are said by these young seek- 
ers after true values. If the author had 
read her manuscript before publishing to 
several honest critics, doubtless a delight- 
ful story would have gained in unity and 
clearness. 


The Melting of Mollyt 


Molly is a charming girl of the South, 
a widow, but a very young one. Molly 
has a cross to bear; she loves the good 
things of life, and so she finds her weight 
increasing rapidly. That is where Dr. 
John steps in with his little, abominable - 
book. Poor Dr. John—almost he lost 
Molly. For there were so many other 
claimants for the dear little widow’s hand ; 
but then, deep down in her heart, Molly 
recognized Dr. John’s real self, and also 


*Tue Fucitives. By Margaret Fletcher. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

+Tue MELTING oF Motty. By Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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he was Billy’s father, and Molly had to 
have Billy. In the end it turns out very 
happily. 

It is only a novelette, but it has a 
Southern fragrance of flowers and the 
shine of the sun and the mellowing influ- 
ence of true and tender love. 


A Chain of Evidence* 

Fleming Stone solves another mystery 
in his clean-cut, effective way. This is the 
mystery of an apartment house murder in 
New York, where suspicion turns upon 
a young girl, niece of a dreadful old man 
who combined miserliness with bad tem- 
per to make her life one of continuous 
suffering. 

A love story is furnished through the 
introduction of a young lawyer, who lives 
in the same apartment, and who helps to 
clear the girl of the suspicion that circum- 
stantial evidence has thrust upon her. 

Miss Wells is improving in her method 
of handling situation and character. ‘This 
book shows a greater maturity than that 
evidenced by most of her former novels. 


Alexander’s Bridget 


It was expected that when Miss 
Cather wrote a novel it would be a some- 
what unusual performance. Her first 
novel is a short one—scarcely more than 
a long short-story—but while its literary 
quality is not to be denied, its theme is 
a somewhat unpleasantly disturbing one. 
A genius in bridge-building, Alexander 
drops a youthful sweetheart—an actress— 
to marry a charming and_ intellectual 
woman of much higher social standing. 
But the call of youth carries him back to 
the first love, and for some years he di- 
vides his time between the two women— 
one in America, the other in London. The 
tragedy that makes him a victim of the 
fall of one of his own constructions paral- 
lels the soul tragedy invoked by his con- 
scious infringements of the moral law. 
The end comes with dynamic force, a 
piece of dramatic writing that is in truth 
an accomplishment. 

*\ CHain oF Evipence. By Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

+ALEXANDER’S Bripce. By Willa S. Cather. 
tioughton Mifflin Company. 


The Isle of Strife* 

If one is at all partial to tales of strat- 
egy, then this story should prove vastly 
entertaining to them. 

The scene is laid on the island of 
Lovouche, which is off the Maine coast 
and peopled for the most part by 
French fishermen. ‘The plot centers en- 
tirely around a manuscript which proves 
to contain plans of a fortress, though 
which one or where located is not known. 
This falls into the possession of Charles 
Woodworth, a very manly and courageous 
young fellow. The thrilling adventures 
which he experiences in consequence of 
this draft are related in a most fascinating 
manner, with a certain snap and zest that 
keep one keyed up to the highest point of 
interest all the way through. 

Then to add the final touch and make it 
even more charming there is just a deli- 
cate thread of love running throughout 
the story, the girl in the case being very 
sweet and lovable, yet possessing enough 
spirit and independence of her own to 
make her truly interesting. 


The Mystery of the Second Shott 


Much in the line of the conventional 
detective story, this tale by Rufus Gill- 
more exploits once more the heroic news- 
paper reporter who turns sleuth to solve 
a mystery that involves a girl with whom 
he presently falls in love. 

There is nothing new or original or 
striking in the situation presented, though 
the action is skilfully handled and the epi- 
sodes are dramatically worked up to a 
definite and forceful climax. Boston gives 
most of the scene, and the supposed sui- 
cide of a prominent financier and stock 
operator furnishes the basis for the mys- 
tery. In all, it is a highly entertaining 
piece of fiction, 


The Sentence of Silence} 


As in the case of Reginald Wright 
Kauffman’s previous books, his latest so- 
called novel, The Sentence of Silence, is 


*THE IsLE oF Strrite. By George C. Shedd. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

+THeE Mystery oF THE SECOND SHort. By Ru- 
fus Gillmore. D. Appleton & Co. 

THe SENTENCE oF SitENcE. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffmann. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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of a sort rather to be read by the selected 
few than for indiscriminate distribution. 
Its very laudable purpose is to show the 
dangers attendant upon the injurious habit 
of reticence on sex subjects among par- 
ents and teachers, a habit which is already 
fortunately well on the way to the limbo 
of the obsolete. The atmosphere of cyni- 
cism and hopeless pessimism which hangs 
over this story of the destruction of a 
boy’s character at the hands of the very 
parents who idolized him, is too com- 
pletely disillusioning to be healthy reading 
for the general public, even while a rem- 
edy is suggested. For the general public, 
of those at least who consume our output 
of novels, is lamentably apt to read such a 
book merely as a broad story that tickles 
the taste for the prurient or the risqué, 
rather than as a sociological or educational 
tract. To such readers, books of this kind 
are sure to do immeasurable harm. ‘To 
the one who reads wisely, they are full of 
melancholy truth, which should inspire to 
greater energy in the work of correcting 
the evils disclosed. Knowledge, wisely 
handled, is never harmful. But the ques- 
tion which always arises in connection 
with well-meant works of this kind is, Do 
they not put into the hands of an unedu- 
cated public, unprepared by a_ previous 
campaign of education, the “little knowl- 
edge“ which is “a dangerous thing?” 


Red Revenge* 

One is given a vivid portrayal of India 
—the land of mystery and passion, of 
treachery and stealth—and quite a graphic 
account of native characteristics, in this 
story. 

The tale deals with the mutiny in 
Cawnpore in 1857, the spreading of the 
uprising of the native regiments against 
British rule, and it affords an excellent 
description of the heroism and bravery of 
the English—of both women and men— 
the horrible tortures they endured, and 
their indomitable will and supreme cour- 
age throughout these distressing times. 

To add to the general interest there is 
an undercurrent of love throughout the 
book which makes it vastly more enter- 
taining, while one cannot but admire Ruth 

*ReD REVENGE. 


3y Charles E. Pearce. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


Armitage, the sweetheart of Captain 
Philip Heron—who is one of the noblest 
of this gallant band. 


The Man in Lonely Land* 

To possess wealth and power, and yet 
be without personal friends, save for a 
beautiful dog, is indeed to be poverty- 
stricken. And so Winthrop Laine found 
himself placed. It made life a dull, gray, 
monotonous thing, very difficult for a 
young, strong, healthy man. Then his dog 
died, and a new grief and unhappiness 
served to enhance the loneliness. No won- 
der that when Claudia Keith came from 
Virginia, Laine found a new interest, and 
with it a new ambition. Surely it is love 
that leavens the loaf. And this is the les- 
son Mrs. Bosher teaches in a sweetly 
pathetic, tender little story. 


High Bradfordt 

There is the tang of the sea and the 
quaintness of half a century ago in this 
charming little romance of an old Cape 
Cod seaport. The characters, and they 
are many, are very human, and their 
doings and sayings, though not startling, 
are always interesting. 

And through the book runs a pretty 
love story, sufficiently romantic to please 
the sentimentally inclined. 


The Bantam?! 


This book contains a delightfully real- 
istic story of life in St. Jo’s preparatory 
school for boys. 

‘The Bantam” is Charles Gerald Fitz- 
hugh Fitzhugh, a small but fearless boy, 
who passes through all of the vicissitudes 
and ordeals of a freshman year. His 
dauntless spirit tolerates no resistance 
with the result that he is precipitated into 
several spirited encounters. But Charlie is 
high-minded and manly—he suffers rather 
than betray a friend, which act makes him 
the hero of the school. 

Throughout Charlie’s career there is a 
candor, a gentlemanly respect for his offi- 
cial superiors and an honesty of purpose 

*THE Man 1N LONELY LANnp. By Kate Lang- 
cy Bosher. Harper & Brothers. 

+HicH BrapFrorp. By Mary Rogers Bangs 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Tue Bantam. By Brewer Corcoran. Har 
per & Brothers. 
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that make Zhe Bantam well worth read- 
ing; in addition to this, there is a spon- 
taneity of fun and a cleverness of expres- 
sion that are irresistible. 


A Captain Unafraid* 

No recent story of adventure is more 
interesting than this one. 4A Captain Un- 
afraid, with Dynamite Johnny O’Brien as 
its hero, fully justifies its title. 

It is the remarkable story of how “Dy- 
namite Johnny” succeeded in the danger- 
ous business of filibustering. In order to 
carry ammunition and supplies to any 
people revolting against an establishec 
government, provided that power be at 
peace with our country, it was necessary 
to violate one of the statute laws of the 
United States; but this the captain be- 
lieved to be legitimate in the circum- 
stances, and thus he became the most cour- 
ageous and most successful filibuster of 
his time. He was active in the Colombian 
Revolution, was a participant in the Hon- 
duras uprising, was very largely instru- 
mental in the freeing of Cuba, and planne:l 
a daring rescue of Dreyfus. His version 
of why the Maine was sent to Cuba and 
how it was wrecked furnish most inter- 
esting reading. 


The Lighted Wayt 

When a man has achieved thirty novels 
one expects him to show a certain diminu- 
tion in power. But, strangely enough, 
Mr. Oppenheim is recently doing better 
work than he did even in his earliest 
books. He is getting into his stories a 
greater depth of emotion, a touch of human 
tenderness that is of more value than all 
the ingenuity of plot that a rangeful in- 
ventiveness has the ability to effect. 

The Lighted Way naturally has to have 
its mystery; its socialistic spirit evidenced 
in a few who strive desperately against 
the powers of wealth and position, but it 
has a good deal more than this, since it 
gives us a man of the type of Chetwode 
and a heroine of the type of Ruth—the 
poor little cripple who helped Chetwode in 
his dark hours and taught him the higher 
nobility of love. With a clever turn ot 
his romantic imagination the author makes 


*A Captain Unarraiw. By Horace Smith 
Harper & Brothers. 

+TuHeE Licuten Way. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. 


Ruth the daughter of Sabatini, and pro- 
duces an impressive climax to Chetwode’s 
adventures in Sabatini’s acceptance of 
Ruth and his willingness to bring Ruth and 
Arnold together. 

For one thing, Mr. Oppenheim never 
lets his readers’ interest wane. 


The Devil’s Wind* 


With a broad, dramatic sweep that nar- 
rows down to intensity of pathos in the 
case of the individuals who figure at the 
center of the story, Patricia Wentworth 
(Mrs. G. F. Dillon) has portrayed scenes 
from the Sepoy mutiny at Cawnpore, of 
which the natives, when asked their rea- 
sons for mutiny, said: “It was a madness, 
a wind from the Devil was abroad in 
Hindustan.” 

In England a beautiful but frivolous 
girl, after getting herself talked about, 
seeks refuge in a marriage with Major 
Richard Morton. They go to India, where 
they are presently joined by Adela’s 
cousin, Helen, a girl of strongly romantic 
nature, who very early begins to perceive 
that her cousin’s husband is the man of 
her own heart. Meanwhile Richard has 
discovered his wife’s true nature, but both 
he and Helen are too upright to do other 
than carry their secret secretly and un- 
known to each other. 

Then comes the terrible rebellion, and 
all of them pass through days and nights 
of horror. Apparently Adela is killed. 
Richard is wounded, and Helen cares for 
him. The inevitable happens—they marry. 
Adela, on the other hand, believes Richard 
dead and marries a half-caste with whora 
she had been infatuated in England. The 
climax of the terrible situation thus 
brought about is reached when Adela, 
widowed for sure this time, comes upon 
Helen and Richard. Providentially as it 
seems, Adela is already at death’s door, 
and so Helen and Richard do what they 
can to make her last moments happy— 
moments in which she is characteristical!y 
the same old selfish Adela. 

The study in contrast presented in the 
two women is a most effective one. Mrs. 
Dillon’s is a pen gifted with strength and 
guided by an intense, romantic imagina- 
tion. 


*TuHe Devit’s Winp. By Patricia Wentworth. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
























By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HERE is an ad- 
vantage for 


busy readers in 
little books 
made up of 
short chapters. 
They can be 


picked up when 
one has only a 
little time to 
read. They can 
be carried in the pocket when one is trav- 





eling and thus be read on the way. 
Towards a Perfect Man, by Henry W. 
Clark, is a volume of this kind. It 


contains fifteen essays, averaging about 


ten or twelve pages each. The sub- 
jects are interesting, and the essays 
“ach have something in them that it 


is worth a thoughtful man’s while to 
read. “The Acceptance of Limitation” 
has a lesson in its title alone. “The 
Arrest of Character Expression” ought 
to make a man think seriously about 
his own character, whether he is giving 
the world the best expression of the char- 
acter he is trying to make. “The Line of 
Least Resistance” starts the question in 
a man whether the words indicate his 
method of life—rather an_ indolent 
method. “The Making of Opportunity” 
suggests that that is what a strong life 
should do continually. These are some of 
the things that even a few of the essay 
titles may suggest without reading a word 
of the essays themselves. (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) 


Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is certainly a 
maker of many books, but the much study 
necessary in bringing out so many vol- 
umes does not seem to have produced a 
weariness of the flesh. Nor is there any 
evidence that Dr. Morgan’s readers are 
experiencing weariness, as his books are 
always eagerly welcomed. The last of the 
author’s volumes is a little one called 
Sunrise: “Behold He Cometh.” The chap- 
ters of this book were preached as ser- 
mons during Advent, and make an Intro- 
duction to a Study of the Second Advent. 
(F. H. Revell Company.) 


* * 


J. Wilbur Chapman is well known 
as a revival preacher. He has conducted 
meetings in most of the great cities of the 
world. Several volumes of his sermons 
have been published. His latest volume is 
The Personal Touch. This is not a col- 
lection of sermons, but contains many 
personal incidents illustrative of Bible pas- 


sages, and records many experiences of 
evangelistic work. (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 


Power is a new edition, largely a re- 
print, of a volume of sermons by Dr. J. 


Wilbur Chapman. (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 


* x * 


Mr. S. S. Gordon has become known by 
his books of “quiet talks’—Quiet Talks 
on Prayer, Quiet Talks with World Win- 
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ners, etc. Mr. Gordon's last volume is 
called The Quiet Time, which is really a 
little book on prayer, suggesting the im- 
portance of plan and purpose in praying 
—‘meant to help a little in getting the 
rhythmic stroke in praying.”” The book is 
arranged so as to suggest a quite definite 
plan of daily prayer which, if followed 
out, will make the daily life one of close, 
familiar walking with God. (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) x 


We are in the midst of special efforts 
to reach men to try to have them become 
interested in religion. The “Men and 
Religion Movement” is active everywhere. 
The Modern Man and the Church, by 
John F. Dobbs, is a book in line with the 
plan and program of this movement. 
There are about three million fewer men 
than women in the Protestant Church in 
the United States. This fact gives special 
force and importance to the appeal that is 
made to men. The church needs men, 
and men need the church. It is import- 
ant, first, that the Christian men now in 
the church shall become more deeply in- 
terested in the gathering of other men 
into their company. This book presents 
the subject in an earnest and attractive 
way. The churches, it is claimed, are not 
working up to their capacity of efficiency, 
especially in efforts to win men. The 
appeal is for the best enthusiasm and the 
most telling work, that the problem may 
be met. The book will be of great help to 
all who are desirous of new effort in this 
line. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* 


More and more earnestly is attention 
being called to the importance of the part 
of the home in the bringing up and train- 
ing of children. That there has been too 
great neglect in this line in many homes 
needs no proof. It is a wholesome indi- 
cation that a quickened conscience in this 
matter is now becoming manifest. The 
Church and Her Children, by Henry W. 
Hulbert, strongly presses the duty of re- 
newed interest in this vital subject. Dur- 
ing the past year Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
editor of “The British Weekly,” has been 
advocating a “League of Worshiping Chil- 
dren,” which aims to give the church 2 
new interest among children. Dr. Nicoll 
also writes with strong approval of Dr. 


Hulbert’s “Children of the Covenant,” an 
organization which has the same aim as 
the British “League of Worshiping Chil- 
dren.” There is no doubt about the time- 
liness of Dr. Hulbert’s book. The Chris- 
tian churches are ready for such a move- 
ment. It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that our Sunday-schools and Young 
People’s Societies are not doing all that 
needs to be done for our children if they 
are to grow up as church-goers and earn- 
est, active Christians. We must go back 
to the homes and have the children 
trained there in the principles and habits 
of Christian life if we are going to have 
them become the kind of Christians who 
will save the world. Dr. Hulbert’s book 
ought to be widely welcomed in churches 
and homes, resulting in new emphasis 
upon a much neglected duty. (F. H. 
Revell Company. ) 


cK aS 


No other book in the world is in such 
demand as the Bible. The presses are 
always running off its pages. No other 
book is read and studied by so many thou- 
sands of people. J/l’orld IWide Bible 
Study, by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, tells 
us, for one thing, the reasons for the 
world-wide interest in the Bible. There 
must be reasons why ten million copies 
are sold every year. The book is uni- 
versal, belongs to the world. It is not the 
book of any nation or race. It is better 
known in India than any sacred book of 
Hinduism. It is read in Korea and China 
and Japan and among peoples of. all 
faiths. It is also the book of citizenship 
It is the book of the home, the business 
men’s book. The author also in this vol- 
ume points out how people may become 
interested in the Bible—how they may 
learn its secret. Mr. Cooper is Y. M. C. 
A. Secretary for Bible Study and tells us 
out of large experience of the work that 
has been done all over the world in the 
way of organization of classes for Bible 
study. He tells us of the wide results 
of this work. The third purpose of the 
book is to reveal the modern opportunity 
of the Bible, in relation to the State, the 
school, the home, and the Church. Mr 
Cooper's volume will be found not only 
full of interest, but of instruction and in- 
spiration. (Sunday School Times Com- 
pany ) ; 
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General Works 


Complete Works of Friedrich 


Nietzsche* 
HE last six vol- 
umes of the 


Complete Works 
of Friedrich 
Nietzsche lie be- 
fore me in their 


pleasing dark 
blue —_ bindings. 
The completion 





of this splendid 
edition may 
prophetically be said to mark a new and 
momentous philosophical epoch among 
English-speaking people, one of those 
periods when, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, nations make pause and take 
stock of themselves and their ideas. It 
may prove interesting to the steadily in- 
creasing number of Nietzsche’s American 
readers to learn with what difficulty, 
against what barriers of icy silence and 
violent hostility this intellectual movement 
—certainly a formidable one!—first made 

*THE CompLeTeE Works’ OF FRIEDRICH 
NietzscHe. First Authorized English Transla- 
tion in Eighteen Volumes. Edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. (The last six volumes of the series). 
The Macmillan Company. 


Earty GreEK PuitosopHy. Translated by 
Maximilian Mugge. 
Human, Att-too-HumMaANn. Vol. II. Trans- 


lated by Paul V. Cohn. 

THE CAseE OF WAGNER. 
thony M. Ludovici. 

THE Dawn oF Day. 
Kennedy. 

THE TwiLicnt or 
Anthony M. Ludovici. 

Ecce Homo anp THE Poems. Translated by 
Anthony M. Ludovici, Paul V. Cohn and others. 


Translated by An- 
Translated by J. M. 


THE Ipors. Translated by 





its way in England. And now that Eng- 
land has begun to pay a timid and laggard 
attention to the teachings of this drastic 
philosopher, America is also beginning to 
“accept” him, and that, no doubt, as is our 
habit, more hastily and eagerly than the 
Saxon motherland. Something of his early 
battles against intrenched prejudice was; 
recently revealed to me by Dr. Oscar 
Levy, the scholarly and far-seeing editor 
of the complete English translation. He 
spoke feelingly of his weary task in find- 
ing suitable translators, of his discourag- 
ing hunt for a publisher, the subsequent 
conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
orthodox press and the long ignorance and 
apathy of even the intellectual classes 
But this labor of love and foresight on 
Dr. Levy’s part is now not only completed, 
but justified. Zarathustra’s audience is 
growing in every civilized land. “I am 
not a man, I am dynamite,” he was accus- 
tomed to say. One cannot be indifferent 
to him—one abhors him or succumbs— 
either to his thought or to his style. 
Early Greek Philosophy consists of a 
series of Nietzsche's early essays, written 
during his professorship at Basle Univer- 
sity, and in a manner more academic than 
his enthralling later style. The develop- 
ment of Nietzsche’s love for Greek culture 
is plainly visible in these papers. There 
are traces, too, of the unformulated idea 
ot the Superman, though he still bears the 
generic Schopenhauerian label of “genius.” 
The modern idea of the innate dignity of 
man and the dignity of labor is search- 
ingly examined and they are shown to be 
“the needy products of slavedom hiding 
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itself from itself.” The Greeks required 
no such feeble hypocrisy or hallucinations. 
To them there was no dignity in work as 
work—“not even the labor of the artist 
did they admire, however much they 
praised his finished product.” They saw 
the necessity of labor, but felt no pride 
in it, and of slavery, but saw it with 
shame. This view, it seems to me, would 
agree with the nature of the punishment, 
distinctly a curse, which was meted out to 
man on his expulsion from the Paradise 
of the Old Testament. Man the bond- 
man, has, however, learned in the shadow 
of the Cross, to salve his wounds and 
bear his chains and make a virtue of 
necessity. The fragment on “The Greek 
Woman” is of especial interest in these 
days of Eugenics and woman's relation 
to the State. 

The second volume of Human, All-too- 
Human comprises The Wanderer and His 
Shadow and Miscellaneous Maxims and 
Opinions, Nietzsche’s first lengthy contri- 
bution to philosophical literature. Its 
brief, terse essays and aphorisms are all 
couched in that flashing and fluent grace 
of language, that swift, challenging direct- 
ness and lyrical malice and wit which give 


to Nietzsche’s style such an_arrest- 
ing charm. His intuition into the 
psychology not only of men, but of 


nations and races, is so clear as to be 
almost uncanny. It splits and brightens 
as with lightning many old, unrealized 
darknesses that lie within us. Whether 
we agree with or differ from him, we at 
least come to know what we believe or 
disbelieve. Nietzsche’s own preface, in 
which he describes his slow convalescence 
from the disease of romanticism and his 
attainment of a clear outlook on life and 
the world enchains the attention at once. 
There is space here only for one or two 
of the shorter aphorisms. 

In the following there may be some 
grain of ultimate comfort for those au- 
thors whose souls have gone into their 
creations, only to find them ignored or 
spurned. It is the solace found in pos- 
terity’s appreciation. 


The visionary denies the truth to himself, the 
liar only to others. 

Why the Stupid so often become Malignant. 
To those arguments of our adversary against 
which our head feels too weak, our heart re- 
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plies by throwing suspicion on the motives of 
his arguments 

A Good Book Needs Time. 
tastes bitter when it first comes out, for it has 


Every good book 


the defect of newness. Moreover, it suffers 
damage from its living author if he be well- 
known. All the world is accustomed to confuse 
the author with his work. Whatever of profun- 
dity, sweetness and brilliance the work may 
contain must be developed as the years go by, 
under the care of young, of old, and lastly of 
traditional reverence. Many hours must pass, 
many a spider must have woven its web about 
the book. A book is made better by good read- 
ers and clearer by good opponents. 


I must not omit mention of the brief 
but wonderful essay on the genius of 
Lawrence Sterne. It bears all the evi- 
dences of that inspired insight which pro- 
duces great criticism. 

The Case of Wagner bears an interest- 
esting, if somewhat too defiant preface by 
its translator. It is a book that bristles 
with the spikes and daggers and scornful 
laifghter of the most militant polemics. It 
will, I doubt not, make amazing reading 
for those who are unaware of the deep, 
excessively deep, importance Nietzsche 
attached to music as the mearis of expres- 
sion of a people’s philosophical beliefs. 
The fierce and passionate attacks upon 
Wagner’s art, an art he had praised to 
the peaks of extravagance ere he discov- 
ered it to be “weak” and an expression 
of “slave-morality,’—these onslaughts can 
be understood only by those who are 
also able to understand with what a relent- 
less, Roman devotion Nietzsche served 
his convictions. He saw in Wagner an 
influence which he deemed debilitating 
and enslaving for the age and all true cul- 
ture, a wilful prostration ana sacrifice of 
the still unrealized possibilities in human- 
ity on the altars of a dangerous creed. 
So he himself sacrificed the assured 
friend in the hypothetical foe, just as he 
sacrificed so much else in his relentless 
struggle for the white gleam upon the 
summits. It is well known that his de- 
liberate severance from Wagner almost 
killed Nietzsche, so greatly had he loved 
the master of music. To the colder Amer- 
ican ear a kind of hysterical vehemence 
will cry from these pages, but this intens- 
ity must not be mistaken for a mere blind 
and perverse fury. In view of Wagner's 
My Life, recently published in such a 
sensational manner, this work is of most 
significant interest. 
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The Dawn of Day. “In this book,” 
says the philosopher in his preface, “we 
find a subterrestrial at work, digging, min- 
ing, undermining. You can see him— 
always provided that you have eyes for 
such deep work—how he makes his way, 
slowly, cautiously, gently, but surely, with- 
out showing signs of weakness 
he might even be called happy despite his 
labors in the dark.” ‘This simile of the 
mole was a favorite one with Nietzsche. 
He loved to think of himself as sapping 
the rotten plinths and crumbling founda- 
tions of our present system of morality, 
of planting beneath them the seeds of 
flowers and grasses destined to split the 
ancient stones. 

“Be thankful!” he cries in one of his 
aphorisms in this volume; “the most im- 
portant result of the past efforts of hu 
manity is that we need no longer go about 
in continual fear of wild beasts, barbar- 
ians, gods, and our own dreams.” The 
Dawn of Day may be described as a book 
for brave and hungry minds. It will aid 
in driving darkness and demons from the 
deepest recesses of men’s minds. It is an 
augur and herald of days of greater joy 
and light when man may walk naked and 
unafraid in the eye of the sun—and in 
whatever shadows it may cast. 

Aphorism No. 103 may be _ recom- 
mended to the attention of those persons 
who assume that under Nietzsche’s “trans- 
valuation of all moral values,” a hideous 
reign of crime and immorality would 
swamp mankind. The encouragement of 
moral actions and the resistance to im- 
moral ones should be determined, he con- 
tends, from motives other than those 
which have prevailed up to the present 
time. “We must learn anew in order that 
at last, perhaps very late in the day, we 
may be able to do something more—feel 
anew. 

The Twilight of the Idols—or How to 
Philosophize with the Hammer, is another 
of the books translated by that most 
ardent of the younger Nietzscheans, Mr. 
Ludovici, whose prefaces are always in- 
teresting and compelling, if not quite so 
scholarly as those of Mr. Kennedy. This 
volume also contains The Anti-Christ, 
The Eternal Recurrence and Notes to 
Zarathustra. Here Nietzsche goes about 
with tuning-fork and hammer, sounding 








the hollow and gigantic idols in whose 
shadows man has cowered for so long. 
He finds most of them empty shells, de- 
void of heart, brain and blood, yet he 
compels them all to speak and betray 
themselves. To quote the faithful trans- 
lator: “Here Nietzsche is at his best. He 
is ripe for the marvelous feat of the 
transvaluation of all values. Nowhere is 
his language—that wonderful weapor 
which in his hands became so supple and 
so murderous—more forcible and more 
condensed. Nowhere are his thoughts 
more profound.” Yet the reader must be 
warned that, despite its comprehensive- 
ness, The Twilight of the Idols is by no 
means the easiest of his works. 

In The Anti-Christ, an Attempted (let 
the modesty of the sub-title not escape 
notice) Criticism of Christianity, Nietz 
sche seeks to lay bare those elements in 
the Nazarene creed which appeared to 
him to be false or weak. 

The Eternal Recurrence will interest 
the countless people who believe in some 
form of re-incarnation. Upon this vast 
idea Nietzsche, with great solemnity, be- 
gan to build up a sort of universal religion. 
sriefly stated, the concept of the Eternal 
Recurrence is based on the ideas that Time 
and Space are infinite, but Matter and 
Energy necessarily limited. Therefore 
must all the possibile combinations of 
Matter and Energy, Life and Form, have 
been produced over and over again in suc- 
cessive completeness, forwards and back- 
wards from everlasting to everlasting. It 
is a thought that numbs the human braia 
and sends it staggering down terrible, un- 
plumbed abysses of eternity. But the 
doctrine is, I venture to say, not beyond 
scientific disproof. Though the sums of 
matter and energy in the universe be con- 
stant, yet their combinations in infinitude 
may also be without end. Never yet have 
there been two grains of sand identically 
alike, nor yet two leaves—how then could 
there be two existences or casualities that 
are, have been or ever could be so? 

I never take up a work of Friedrich 
Nietzsche’s without feeling in some way 
that it is a weapon or a torch I am grasp- 
ing, rather than a book. One of the most 
amazing and dynamic volumes of the 
series is the proud and triumphant self- 
revelation, the Ecce Homo, the so-called 
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autobiography of Nietzsche. It is, in fact, 
only the history of the development of 
his mind and soul. Behold the man! 
Here Nietzsche speaks of himself in a 
lofty, exalted, sometimes preposterous 
strain which stuns, at first, all our accepted 
ideas of modesty and fitness. One is 
almost tempted to believe mat Bernard 
Shaw has taken his first cues in self- 
aggrandisement from the pages of this 
philosopher. Consider the headings of 
some of the chapters in Ecce Homo! 
“Why | am so Wise,” “Why I am_ so 
Clever,” “Why I Write Such Excellent 
Books,” “Why I am a Fatality.” Allow- 
ing generously for the lofty intellectua! 
honesty, the absolute absence of false 
shame and false pride in Nietzsche, as 
well as for the tinge of mockery in the 
titles, there remains no doubt that Nietz- 
sche’s burning and colossal faith in his 
message, goaded into monstrous propor- 
tions by his years-long lack of recognition, 
must be considered the mainspring of this 
strangely defiant, remorseless and some- 
what distempered work. Like some great 
Czar of thought, he alone felt himself 
worthy to crown himself. The power in 
self-analysis, the true and searching psy- 
chology and the subtle realization of the 
many hidden influences whereby, “one be- 
comes what one is,” tend to make this 
work a human document of the most in- 
tense interest. “Have you understood 
me?” Nietzsche cries at its close. “Dio- 
nysus versus Christ?” 

This volume also contains many of the 
poet-philosopher’s finer poems and songs. 
A white inclemency of passion pervades 
many of the pieces, others are full of the 
keenest mockery or the joyous and aban- 
doned spirit of the dance of life. The 
greater number of the poems have been 
translated by Paul V. Cohn, and are ex- 
cellent English versions of the originals. 

The concluding words of Mr. Anthony 
Ludovici may be commended to those un- 
just opponents of Nietzsche who are so 
invariably inclined to attempt to confute 
his entire system of thought by flourish- 
ing the fact that his mind gave way at 
the age of forty-four—under the terrific 
labors to which he subjected it. Truly. 
“not that he went mad so soon, but that 
he went mad so late ‘s the wonder of 
wonders.” 


Now that much of the blind and un- 
knowing animosity once shown towards 
Nietzsche by the good folk who feared 
him because they could not fathom him, 
has begun to disappear, it is likely that 
the philosopher in his English dress will 
meet with a growing response, or at least 
attention from those to whom the voices 
of the prophets of mankind mean some- 
thing more than a muttering to the moon. 
No man may consider himself in touch 
with modern thought, and no library may 
consider itself well equipped that attempts 
to ignore the significance of the philoso- 
pher whose towering figure has sprung up 
on the horizons of our present and our 
future. 

HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 


Moliere* 

fo a person familiar with the subtle 
intellectual and social distinctions that 
obtain in Parisian life, the selection of 
Maurice Donnay as a lecturer by the fas- 
tidious Société des Conférences was an 
event of even greater importance than his 
election to membership in the French 
Academy a few years back. More than 
one Academician is known to have sown 
literary wild oats, almost if not quite as 
lavishly as the author of Phryné and 
Lysistrata, colonizer of Montmartre and 
joyous anarchist of the Chat Noir. But 
not one of the duly accredited lecturers of 
the Société des Conférences—not the 
truculent Normalian Brunetiere, nor the 
insinuating Normalian Jules Lematitre, 
nor the exacting Normalian René Doumic 
—was ever tainted with bumptiousness or 
bohemianism; and the admission of 
Maurice Donnay into this unexceptionable 
coterie cleanses him for aii time of everv 
such taint. ‘Thanks to this second and 
stronger consecration, his place in the 
holy of holies of literary reputability is 
henceforth secure. 

Happily for his \Joliére, Maurice Don- 
nay has not been so overpowered by the 
dignity of his new estate as to cease to 
be his engaging self. He takes neither 
himself nor Moliere, whom he resembles 
in more ways than one, too seriously, and 
he chaffs mercilessly the exaggerated, 
supernatural gravity of the Molierists. If 
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he no longer flaunts his paganism, as it) 
his flippant, irresponsible youth, at least 
he makes no effort to disguise it. It is in 
the mischievous comment upon men and 
things, in the dainty irrelevancies and 
spirituel parentheses that correspond to 
the asides of the drama, in the attitude 
of large indulgence toward human frailties 
and errors, in the playfulness, the whimsi- 
cality. and the wealth of imaged phrases, 
in the personality, in a word, of an author 
who is unapproachable in smiling noncha- 
lance, that the chief charm of this new 
Moliére lies. 

The following passage, taken almost at 
random, will suffice to give an idea of the 
genial atmosphere of the book. 


At twenty-one, Jean-Baptise Poquelin has no 
notion of becoming an author, he aspires to be 
a comedian. Decidedly, he is a Cressé. It is a 
case of atavism. The grandfather’s keen relish 
of the stage has become in the grand-son a pas- 
sion, a vocation. Besides, either at Monfrin or 
in Paris, before or after ‘the Roussillon trip, at 
just what moment we know not, he had met 
Madeleine, he had fallen heels over head in 
love. And so, in spite of Clermont and its 
Latin, in spite of Gassendi and his philosophy, 
and the law studies and the good and sure es- 
tablishment of his father, and the highly honor- 
able function of tapissier-valet-de-chambre of 
Hlis Majesty, yes, in spite of all this, for the fine 
eyes of a comédienne, he enters the ranks of the 
players. I am glad that the reason of such a 
choice should be a sentimental reason; and the 
veritable and natural order of things remains 
undisturbed, if, at twenty-one, an intelligent and 
handsome girl goads him to an act of folly— 
tie results of which, for the matter of that, will 
be magnificent. 


But it must not be concluded, because 


the chief charm of the Donnay Moliére 
lies in its playful. whimsical, half-para- 
doxical tone, that therein lies also its chief 
significance. and that, consequently, it is 
an unsubstantial and unilluminating pro- 
duction. On the contrary, it not only 
otters the most appealing portrait of its 
subject that has ever been traced with a 
pen, but it gives a detailed and remark- 
ably clear exposition of the processes by 
which Moliére’s domestic and professional 
life—the things that occurred “beside him, 
around him and within him’’—were trans- 
formed into dramatic masterpieces, and it 
analyzes, criticizes and appreciates these 
works with the sympathetic acumen of a 
professional playwright, who believes in 
the legitimacy, in the dignity even of 
stage-craft—and all this is a treat indeed. 
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‘The work of Moliére,” says M. Don- 


ney toward the end of his study, 


is that of a poet-comedian, of a great actor, who, 
like Shakespeare, but less lyrical than the poet 
of roses and of terror, had a marvelous faculty 
for creating with admirable facility and gen- 
erosity. He is a complete man of the theater; 
he is a considerable phenomenon. He never 
ceases to be a comedian and he dies in the 
harness. He plays a role in all his pieces, and, 
to everyone who knows the psychology of the 
comedian, it is evident that he writes the role 
with the preoccupation of the comic effects of 
which it is susceptible and that he is a thorough 
master of his art and his trade. This preoccupa- 
tion influences him also in the composition of 
the other roles upon which he counts for comic 
effects; it is striking in Tartuffe and in L’Avare 
to speak only of the heavier pieces. He begins 
by writing little farces. And it may be said 
that there is farce in all his work, expect Le 
Misanthrope and Les Femmes Sazantes, and his 
last piece is a saddening farce, but a farce. 
Moliére said that plays are made to be acted, 
and the best commentators of Moliére are good 
actors. His philosophy, his ethics and his 
style are a philosophy, an ethics and a style of 
the stage. He is a man of the theater, the great- 
est, the most manifold, the most varied the com- 
pletest we possess. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Across South America* 


The value of so large, elaborate and 
costly a volume of travel must have dis- 
tinctly appealed to the publishers, whose 
critical distinction is proverbial, else they 
would not have issued it with eighty full- 
page and double-page illustrations, nine 
maps and four hundred pages of descrip- 
tion. 

Written by the delegate of the United 
States Government and of Yale Univer- 
sity to the First Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, held at Santiago, Chili, in 1908, 
the author made an exploration of the 
most historic highway in South America, 
the old trade route between Lima, Potosi 
and Buenos Ayres. The more difficult 
parts of this road were used by the Incas 
and their conqueror, Pizarro, by Spanish 
viceroys, mine owners, and merchants, by 
the liberating armies of Argentina, and 
finally by Bolivar and Sucre, who marched 
and countermarched over it in the last 
campaigns of the Wars of Independence. 

It would be impossible in short space to 
give the interesting data with which this 


* ACROSS Hiram Bing- 


ham. 


SoutH America. By 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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fine volume is filled. The traveler “saw 
with his eyes and heard with his ears” to 
most engaging effect. The actual edu- 
cation which he offers in his subject is 
so supplemented by touches of clever 
penetration into the character and feelings 
of the people he studies; the eloquent or 
appreciative delineations of scenery are so 
followed by practical suggestions of scien- 
tific or commercial values; the keen in- 
sight as to laws, customs and the com- 
plexities of a still developing civilization 
is so often turned on the humor, eccen- 
that one follows his long and sometimes 
tiresome journey, with the enthusiasm of 
a fellow-traveler who has fortunately 
fallen in with a learned and cheerful com- 
panion, in a strange and often lonesome 
land. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Romance of the Rhine* 


In his delightful book, The Romance of 
the Rhine, Charles Marriott has presented 
not merely surface impressions of a de- 
lightful journey up the Rhine. He has 
revealed likewise the hidden currents that 
make it “less a river than an idea.” “It 
flows,” he tells us, “through Germany, but 
also through every German heart, and 
overflows into art, literature and music, 
which belong not to Germany but to the 
world.” Thus the Thames and the Rhine 
are joined by the “romance of painting,” 
while between Germany and France, the 
Rhine, through art and literature, is “the 
bond of a deeper sympathy.” It “flows 
through history and washes the shores of 
dreams ;” while as a “source of inspira- 
tion, the Rhine is second only to the sea, 
and, like the sea, it cannot be localized.” 

Thus from the mud-flats of Holland to 
Basel set about by mountains, Mr. Mar- 
riott portrays bit by bit the Rhine, the 
great natural beauty that envelops it in an 
atmosphere of romance being used merely 
as a setting for its history, its music, its 
art, its literature, of which the river was 
the source and inspiration. 

In a chatty way he gives us pictures of 
the various cities bordering the Rhine, to- 
gether with intimate sidelights of Heine 
and Goethe at Dusseldorf, Rubens at 


*THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. By Charles 
Marriott. James Pott & Co. 
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Cologne, Beethoven—in whose music is 
expressed the soul of the Rhine—at Bonn, 
Goethe again at Frankfiirt and later at 
Strassburg, where we also get a glimpse 
of Schiller. These reminiscences are in- 
terspersed with legend and history which 
are so closely interwoven along the 
breadth and length of the Rhine. 

Basel, where the Rhine “comes of age,” 
is the beginning of any consideration of it 
as an “idea, a personality.” For through 
“the great door” at Basel in Cesar’s time. 
and again in Charlemagne’s the drama of 
the Roman and German empires was 
played. The great figures of literature, 
art and music—excepting Wagner 
Goethe, Heine, Beethoven, Erasmus, Hol- 
bein and Rubens have left their “memo- 
rials from Basel downwards.” Erasmus 
is depicted as “a striking anticipation of 
the Modernist,” and a direct contrast to 
Luther, being the “man of intellct as 
against the man of action,” “constructive” 
where Luther was “destructive.” Arnold 
Bocklin, a modern painter of whose work 
Mr. Marriott speaks enthusiastically, 
holds an added interest to Americans be- 
cause of his seeming imaginative affilia- 
tion with Poe in reproducing in his paint- 
ing “the strange atmosphere” of Poe's 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” and 
“The Domain of Arnheim.” 

In conclusion, the author claims that 
the Rhine has civilized Europe, that from 
it has flowed “through the ages a river of 
spiritual and intellectual activity from 
which all the Western world has profited.” 
Further he asserts that the Rhine is the 
channel of culture through which the arts 
have flowed and been dispersed, that it has 
been the connecting link in art, literature 
and music between Italy and England, and 
that therefore the “Rhine pilgrimage is 2 
matter of necessity to anybody who would 
gain a knowledge of the fuller meaning 
of European art.” 

We see, then, that The Romance of the 
Rhine is an interpretation of the Rhine’s 
many vital sources of influence. It has 
been done with keen insight and rare ap- 
preciation, making the book not merely a 
delightful guide to the Rhine, but leading 
us also into those realms wherein the 
romance of the Rhine most truly lies. 


EUGENIE M. FRYER. 
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The Life of Bret Harte* 


This book will be regarded by some as 
a little tardy in its appearance, for Eng- 
land already has in Pemberton’s Life of 
Bret Harte an excellent biography of this 
interpreter of the early days in California. 
From the latter Mr. Merwin has secured 
much of his data regarding the years spent 
by Harte in England, but for his other 
material he has gone over the possible 
sources of information with a fine-toothed 
comb. So carefully has he done his work 
that the book, in a measure, justifies the 
publishers’ announcement of its being the 
“first full and authoritative biography.” 

The opening is the stereotyped sentence 
of the high school essay, “Francis Bret 
Harte was born at Albany, in the State of 
New York on August twenty-fifth, 1836,” 
but later pages show that the author has 
“warmed up” to his subject and has writ- 
ten with a sympathetic pen that refreshes 
the reader. When he reaches the point 
where Harte has been made a professor 
of literature in the University of Cali- 
fornia and at the same time is the editor 
of the “Overland Monthly,” in addition to 
having a place at the Mint, Mr. Merwin 
pauses to devote a chapter or two to the 
life of the California pioneers—the 
source of Harte’s inspiration. One could 
almost wish that the biography ended 
here, for, to quote one who knew Harte 
well at this period, “He (Harte) was al- 
ways referring to his wife in affectionate 
terms, and quoting her clever speeches, 
and relating with fond enjoyment the 
funny sayings and doings of his children.” 
However, the digression is necessary for 
those who want to get the most out of 
Harte’s writings. 

When Mr. Merwin takes up again the 
thread of the biographical narrative, he 
gives considerable space to Harte, the 
American Consul. Those of us who read 
the “Daily Trade and Consular Reports” 
of to-day wish that a few such reports as 
Harte sent in might be published. Even 
here his literary ability showed itself. 
Why Harte never lived with his wife 
again after he left the United States Mr. 
Merwin does not tell, but rather main- 
tains a silence that he hopes will always be 


*TuHE Lire oF Bret Harte. By Henry C. 
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respected, since neither Harte nor his wife 
ever spoke of the subject. 

Possibly I may be pardoned for unduly 
emphasizing the rank to which Mr. Mer- 
win assigns Harte as a humorist. To ex- 
aggerate, as Mark Twain did, will make 
men laugh, and to minimize, as Bret Harte 
did, will also make men smile. There is 
just as much humor in a tender smile as 
in a hearty laugh—a fact too often over- 
looked. Of Harte’s humor Mr. Merwin 
says: “It was not saturnine or satirical, 
but sympathetic and tender; it was not 
from an external point of view, but from 
the victim’s point of view.” I have come 
to wonder whether after all if this may 
not be the highest type of humor, this 
laughing with men and not at men. Yet 
3ret Harte knew how to appreciate the 
humor of exaggeration; it was he who 
first persuaded Mark ‘Twain to give The 
Jumping Frog to the world. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
deal with Harte as a writer of fiction and 
verse. So careful have the generalizations 
been made that any critic who disagrees 
with the views expressed will have to 
bring forward a large amount of new evi- 
dence to change the decisions of the 
reader of this excellent biography of Bret 
Harte. 





JAMES MELVIN LEE. 


Intimacies of Court and Society* 


The fortunate ones of Fate, those “born 
to the purple,’ and the many minor 
characters who go to make up Life’s 
drama in foreign capitals, are here por- 
trayed with such ease and grace of ex- 
pression, that one would think the widow 
of the diplomat was sitting in her own 
drawing room and telling tis all about it! 
Description, anecdote, clever criticism, and 
an amiable sense of the humor of the 
amusing peculiarities to be found in all 
classes, render the work indeed an “inti- 
mate” one, even though it treats of people 
and places tabu to the many. The illus- 
trations, too, are quite new in many cases, 
one being taken as a photograph of his 
boy by the Czar himself. 

The experience of the author extends 
through the diplomatic relations of 

*INTIMACIES OF Court AND Society. By the 
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France, Germany, Italy, Russia, England, 
Canada and Washington (evidently a rec- 
ord of many years, and inclusive of a host 
of interesting Versatility 
and vivacity are displayed on every page 


personages ). 


of the book, giving perhaps a more inter- 
esting impression of the writer than that 


of which she writes! For, grouping 
within one volume the trenchant record 


of the salient points of memory, she has 
gathered a bouquet of royal blossoms, 
which, with American sweet audacity, she 
wears on her breast to enhance her own 
exclusive charm. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Woman and Womanhood* 


[he position of woman in the political 
world is a much agitated question, and it 
may be that in the ardor for political lib- 
erty, we have overlooked a more vital 
question. Has woman come into fullest 
possession of those qualities for which 
woman alone is responsible? Is her posi- 
tion as woman fully appreciated and estab- 
lished ? 

All that intimately concerns woman 
socially and_ scientifically is profound); 
discussed in Dr. Saleeby’s new _ book, 
Homan and Womanhood. In the opening 
chapter the author explains fully his point 
of view as to the primal qualities pos- 
sessed by man and woman, special em- 
phasis being given to woman in her onto- 
genetic and philogenetic development. 

Woman constituting half of the race, 
holds, by reason of her nature, a super- 
natural power. From a_ microscopic 
standpoint she is a transmitter or retener 
of those qualities which we include under 
the term “heredity.” With these possibilt- 
ties shall we regard woman as an indi- 
vidual, as an individual sacrificing her 
vitality for the race, or is she a co-partner 
with man in the upbuilding of the future 
welfare ? 

Woman as an individual is easily dis- 
posed of. Unless she play her part in 
the onward and upward struggle for per- 
fection, she is as the autumn leaf whose 
function is to die. Secondly, woman is 
not a child bearer, draining her vitality be- 


cause she is woman. But our author 
would impress us wiih the fact that 

*WomMAN AND WomanuHoep. By C. W. Sa 
lecbv. Mitchell Ke nnerley. 
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woman is supremely a creature fitted to 
co-operate with man in furthering the 
highest good of the future race. This 
thought he expresses in the two words, 
“Feminine Eugenism.”’ 

Whether woman accomplish this nobie 
purpose of her creation as a mother in the 
physical sense or as a foster mother to 
humanity, is another problem. The es- 
sential feature is that woman is ever a 
mother by nature. She is unworthy of 
her Creator unless she stands in every 
field of activity as an exemplar of moth- 
erly, feminine qualities. 

With this high conception of the female 
sex, Dr. Saleeby makes practical sugges- 
tions as guides to the highest future wel- 
fare of our race. Vital problems concern- 
ing the “Education of Motherhood,” “The 
Rights of Mothers,” “The Physical Train- 
ing of Girls,” etc., are thoughtfully dis- 
cussed. It is the right and privilege of 
every woman to know this book, and its 
value cannot be over-estimated. 


Lafcadio Hearn* 


It surely is a matter of some small sur- 
prise that Lafcadio Hearn, who was not 
the possessor of any commanding genius, 
or even of any beauty or charm of char- 
acter, should be so much written about. 
Not long ago appeared The Life and 
Letters of l.afcadio Hearn in two large 
volumes by Miss Elizabeth Bisland (Mrs. 
\Vetmore); a few years before that, we 
had been treatel to Dr. George M. 
Gould’s Concerning Lafcadio Hearn, and 
one or two others, and now there is an 
appeal to further notice and criticism in 
the book whose title stands at the head 
of this brief review. 

The author is in evident sympathy with 
her subject and his work, trying to recon- 
cile the strange inconsistencies of his char- 
acter, and to attribute his wayward, erratic 
impulses, his uncontrollable moods and 
whims to what some might be pleased to 
term his highstrung temperament. Others 
might apply to it the ugly word temper. 

Many sources of information, not avail- 
able to others, were open to her, owing to 
her connection with the Hearn family. 
She tells of the trials of his early child- 
hood, the acts of injustice he was subject 
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to, but it does not seem that these were 
more than efforts to bring him under 
proper discipline. Restraint, even self- 
discipline, was thoroughly alien to his 
nature, hateful to him. He railed at civ- 
ilization, at the conventionalities of so- 
ciety, at ecclesiasticism, at moral laws. 
\What can be made of a man, when, as 
his biographer admits, “it is always 
well to remember his tendency to em- 
broider upon the drab background of 
fact?’ And again, “every one who had 
anything to do with him made haste to rid 
themselves of the obligation.” Why? be- 
cause of the wild, wayward temper which 
made him not amenable to rules or laws. 
\nd, in the “last fourteen years of his 
life he acquired the unenviable name of 
being ungrateful, inconstant, and capri- 
cious.” 

And yet we are called upon to admire 
this man, forsooth, merely because he had 
the power of writing poetic prose ; be- 
cause of the subtlety with which he mas- 
tered words—the wonderful appreciation 
he had of their beauty, color, charm! His 
most imoprtant work, Japan: An I[nter- 
pretation, records his impressions of the 
country he adopted as his own. The lan- 
guage is poetic and beautiful, but not 
much of substance is there behind the 
words. What can be expected in the way 
of an interpretation of the history and 
thought of a people, when, as the author 
acknowledges in a letter to Mrs. Wet- 
more, he “had no acquaintance with 
the Japanese language?” “Could not read 
a Japanese newspaper,” that he “knew” 
nothing about Japanese art, or literature. 

Mary Lioyp. 


Literary Pilgrimage of a Naturalist* 

The question frequently arises in tle 
mind of the intelligent American, “Why 
does our country not produce writers com- 
parable to those of the past?” We believe 
many causes are responsible for this 
change which has so completely trans- 
formed this country into a commercial 
nation of world-wide fame. 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny that the 
mode of life accompanying our commer- 
cial career has dulled the mind for the 
more reflective arts. Under the keen com- 

*LITERARY PILGRIMAGE OF A NATURALIST. By 
Winthrop Packard. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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petition in the race to earn a living wage 
we have ceased to stop long enough to 
meditate. We feel forced to exert top 
pressure, nervous energy to keep apace 
with the times. Our distorted sense of 
proportion makes us believe that only he 
who is active under the nervous strain 1s 
accomplishing results. 

A century ago an entirely different spirit 
pervaded our national life. In those times 
men felt the necessity of cultivating the 
inner vision. In their sanity, they appre- 
ciated that only from a constantly replen- 
ished mind there issues forth satisfying 
power. This renewal of mental and spir- 
itual force developed largely in secret. 

As a result of this manner of living, our 
nation produced Webster, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Longfellow and many 
other equally intellectual men. They knew 
the advantages of a life in close touch 
with Nature. 

The relation between Nature and intel- 
lect in the concreie instances of the men 
mentioned has been clearly discerned by 
Winthrop Packard. This lover of Nature 
has visited the homes of these men. In 
an attractive volume, Literary Pilgrimage 
of a Naturalist, he proves the power- 
making influence of their environmert. 
With a freshness and vigor of mind, sus- 
ceptible to Nature’s charms, our author 
translates the calm and peace of country 
life into practical results. Such a volute 
breathes consolation to the rushing, tu- 
multous life and teaches us the power and 
majesty of solitude. 


Mabe, A. Purpy. 


Men and Things of my Time* 


In Men and Things of My Time, the 
Marquis de Castellane presents a vivid 
and intimate picture of the France of fifty 
years ago—those transition days marking 
the death of the old regime and tne birth 
of that new order which is so deptorabiy 
lacking in the courtly manners, the culture, 
and the simple elegance that were such 
distinguished features of the days of the 
monarchy and the empire. 

We are given glimpses of the boy’s 
Spartan schooling; his experiences as a 
“Moblot” during the Franco-Prussian 
War, together with the awful conditions 
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and unpreparedness of the army; his po- 
litical career in the National Assembly. 
Most interesting of all are the sidelights— 
social, political and religious—one gets in 
the Marquis’ account of his mother’s 
salon, revealing as they do the seeds of 
this latter day unrest in France. Of the 
several individual portraits, none is of 
more interest than the intimate and sym- 
pathetic picture of the great Tallyrand, a 
great-great uncle of the Marquis. The 
Marquis’ mother was Tallyrand’s favorite 
grand-niece, and it was to her rather than 
to the Abbé Dupanloup that Tallyrand’s 
reconciliation with the Church was due. 
The book is valuable not only for the 
intimate picture it presents of that inter- 
esting transition period in France, not only 
for the deepened understanding of the 
France of fifty years ago, but also as a 
key to the France of to-day. For we reai- 
ize as never before, that the France of 
to-day is the product of that “past that 
was.” 
EUGENItE M. FRYER. 


Jewish Education* 


Sometimes the teeming press of this 
country, the clamor of whose parturition 
fills the land, brings quietly to birth an 
issue more worth notice than many which 
are vociferously proclaimed. The Jewish 
Chautauqua Society have just published 
a little paper-bound book of a hundred 
pages, a Historical Survey of Jewish Edv- 
cation, the first of a series on the genera! 
subject, which contains material well 
worth noting for future reference, aside 
from the special object for which it is 
designed. The bulk of the book is com- 
prised of three scholarly papers: two by 
Dr. Abram Simon on “The Biblical Era” 
and “The Modern Era” respectively, and 
one by Dr. William Rosenau on “The 
Rabinical Era.” 

The Jews have come to be a factor of 
great importance in the life of the Amer- 
ican people, as of every other people with 
whom they have been largely associated 
They are important here not chiefly, per- 
haps, from their numbers, though they are 
said to be now one-fourth the population 
of New York City, but from the influence 


*JEWwISH Epucation. Historical Survey. 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, P. O. Box 825 
adelphia. 
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they are exerting—greater than in propor- 
tion to mere numbers—in many of the 
higher walks of the community’s life as 
merchants, financiers, lawyers, writers and 
scientists, to say nothing of those who are 
numbered among the fashionable folk. 
The movement of this nature which is 
going on with gathering force is of the 
largest interest, not only to the children of 
Israel themselves, but to those of us 
whom their writers are fond of classing 
by the certainly comprehensive, if some- 
what pretentious term, “non-Jews,” a 
euphemism of the Hebrew term which 
used to be translated “heathen,” or “gen- 
tiles,’ and now in the revised versions is 
“nations.” “Lesser breeds without the 
Law,’ as Kipling puts the Hebraic view. 
The system of education which has gone 
so far in the past to mould the character- 
istics of so remarkable a race is surely 
of interest to every student of his fellow- 
man. The Jewish people have played, a 
part of extraordinary consequence, and it 
does not in the least depreciate their 
achievement in the march of civilization 
to take issue with Dr. Rosenau’s restate- 
ment of the old conventional position that 
Israel developed itself “with naught but 
barbarism as its environment.” The Hit- 
tite monarchy was hardly a_ barbarian 
state, nor the Babylonian; and apparently 
the Chinese had developed a monotheistic 
religion long before the time of Abraham. 
It seems unquestionably true that the 
primitive Jews were taught by predeces- 
sors more advanced than they; but there 
has been no nation in history that has had 
so marked an effect on their fellowmen, if 
for no other reason than the founding and 
promulgation by Jews of the religion 
which has dominated the advance of civ- 
ilization in the modern world. 


JosepH HORNER COATES. 


The Woman Movement in America* 


Woman’s rights literature has grown 


rapidly, and occupies one of the largest 
departments of modern reading. Indeed, 
so phenomenal has been the growth in the 
number of books that many persons of 
affairs interested in this vital subject 
could find time to read but a | few of them. 





*THE Woman Movement 1x America. 3y 
Belle Squire. A. C. McClurg & Co. 





GENERAL WORKS 


Therefore we welcome a little volume 
entitled The Woman Movement im 
America, by Belle Squire, giving us not 
only a resumé of the growth and advance 
of the work in America, but also a care- 
ful study of the fundamental principles 
governing this work. 

The book, though brief, is by no means 
superficial. The opening chapter, concern- 
ing “The Natural Inferiority of Woman,” 
is an honest, forceful thrust against the 
dominant idea that man was created su- 
perior to woman in political, civil and in- 
dustrial ability. Even in the present age 
we have not ceased to speak of the “curse 
of Eve,” forgetting that she and her 
daughters have given lifeblood to bear 
men “born free and equal.”” If man be- 
lieves that the “earth and all therein is” 
has been made subservient to him, let him 
not forget that the fact is true because 
woman was a concomitant. 

Succeeding chapters tell of the posi- 
tion of woman in days of chivalry, in our 
Colonial days, and on to the present time, 
when our apprehensions and forebodings 
are beginning to cease. We continue to 
strive in the cause, hoping to honor the 
noble suffrage heroines of the past by 
granting to coming generations of women 
the power of co-laborship with men in the 
political world, which is already theirs by 
natural right. 

M. A. Purpy. 


Ce Qu’il Faudra Toujours” 


Every reader of The Simple Life 
knows that Pastor Wagner is as optimistic 
as he is liberal and kind, that he is the last 
person in the world to depreciate or de- 
spair of the epoch in which we are living. 
He is not in the least a reactionary, an 
idolator of the past. He has seen ven- 
erable institutions, once useful, become 
baneful, because they have failed to adapt 
themselves to the time, to its needs, to its 
most legitimate conquests ; and he rejoices 
over and participates zealously in every 
movement for the overthrow of these in- 
stitutions. On the other hand, he does not 
cry, “Away with all tratition!” He does 
not despise the past, and he deplores the 
current tendency to reject it in a lump, 


By Charles 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris. 


*Ce Qu’ Faupra Toujours. 
Wagner. 
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as a violation of the continuity of history. 
Pastor and good citizen, he can have no 
sympathy with those who consider history 
a demolition and evolution a destruction. 
In spite of numerous, profound and dis- 
concerting transformations of ideas, cus- 
toms, rules of conduct, economic and 
social conditions, philosophies and _ re- 
ligions, the main lines of our destinies and 
the laws in accordance with which our 
lives unfold remain, he believes, un- 
changed. We continue to prosper by the 
same qualities and to perish by the same 
vices. If some things have passed, time 
has not obliterated everything. Time de- 
stroys and consecrates, effaces and con- 
firms, suppresses and sanctions. If there 
are things that are abolished, there are 
also things that abide. As air, light and 
water must always be, so fundamental 
ideas and elemental sentiments must 
always be. As certain simple bodies and 
certain energies lie at the basis of natural 
phenomena, so human life is the manifes- 
tation of certain essential forces. ‘Beside 
the mobile stream of the centuries I want 
to think,” says M. Wagner, in his intro- 
ductory chapter “of what must always be. 
This permanent something is neither a 
philosophy nor a religion, nor even a sys- 
tem of ethics, but the intimate essence oi 
that which is to be found at the root of 
every solid philosophy, of every vital be- 
lief, of every sure rule of conduct. It is 
the eternal human, impregnated with di- 
vine savor; it is that which weeps in ail 
tears, sings in all songs, murmurs in the 
brooks, blooms upon the hills, scintillates 
in the stars, sleeps in the tombs and wakes 
in the cradles.” 

First of all, there must always be a 
fundamental dogma; implicit faith in life. 
There must always be a fundamental sen- 
timent: the sentiment of the value of 
things and of beings, of which love is the 
best-known manifestation. There must 
always be a fundamental force: will, 
which renders a being capable of making 
decisions, of governing himself and of 
resisting coercion from without. 

Furthermore, there must always be: 
God, genius, ideals, heroism, poetry, sacri- 
fice, government, the spirit of conciliation, 
forgiveness, habits, initiative, suffering, 
patience, capital, good humor, fidelity, 
death, recommencement. 
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The sanity and the sweetness of this 
book (the twenty-sixth which Pastor 
Wagner has published) may be judged 
from the following passage: 


Nobody hates the useless more than I. For 
that matter, all the great vital forces hate it and 
conspire against it. The useless is condemned to 
death. Only that which justifies itself by effec- 
tive services abides. It is by their utility that 
men, ideas, institutions purchase their right to 
life. But how many things charged with in- 
utility belong in the domain of the indispensable, 
because they nourish what is best in us! ; 
| cite an example: Our grandmothers spun, 
knit, did a lot of work which the women oi to 
day do no more: economic advantage. We pro 
cure for trifling sums the linens and the woolens 
they were at such pains to fabricate. There is 
no objection to that. But listen to a reflection 
upon the result or at least upon certain of the 
results incident to this transformation of domes 
tic life. Take the valises of two young men. 
One is the valise of a hundred or merely of 
fifty years ago. When he opened it, far from 
the paternal house, the young man of _ that 
period opened a sort of sacred book, a large and 
penetrating evangel, the chapters of which were 
the work of his mother, of his fiancée, of his sis- 
ters. Linen, handkerchiefs, stockings, everything 
he unpacked was a souvenir. He clothed him- 
self with family tenderness. Good thoughts of 
the fireside saluted him in every object. 

The valise of the young man of to-day re- 
calls to him the big stores. Certainly the modern 
valise has its advantages; but the ancient one 
had a superior soul-value. What are we to con- 
clude? Should we desire the destruction of 
modern industry? Should we dream of restor- 
ing the stage-coaches along with the vigils and 
the smoking tallow-dips of yore? It would be 
absurd and impracticable. But I say: take care! 
3eware of losing the treasures of the heart in 
acquiring economic advantages! The heart of a 
man must always be nourished and mellowed by 
the sweet memory of the fireside, the cult of the 
home, by family piety. If time, by modifying 
our external existences, has suppressed the 
images of these precious and fortifying realities, 
let us endeavor to replace that which has dis- 
appeared. Let us provide the sentiment with 
other forms in harmony with the needs of the 
new time. We must not let it suffer loss for 
the want of symbols to translate it. Sup- 
press certain good old practices, and all the 
zealous and beneficent spirits in which the poetry 
of existence is incarnated, are dispersed to the 
four winds, and the vices, impure reptiles, swarm. 
Beware of the strong minds which take for 
inutilities the treasures of the heart whose purely 
ideal value escapes their appreciation. Follow 
them and you are doomed to anemia, to inani- 
tion, to spiritual poverty, revolting and black. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 
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A Journalist in the Holy Land* 

Mr. Copping gives, in an unconven- 
tional and picturesque way, his impres- 
sions of Egypt and the Holy Land. It is 
not a guidebook; but rather an illumina- 
tion, undertaken in a spirit of sympathy 
and carried out with a real love for the 
subject. Mr. Harold Copping has made 
the pictures, most of them beautiful color 
pictures, with additional sketches in pen 
and ink. 

The contents of the volume include 
impressions of Egypt, from visits to Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the great desert and along 
the Nile, followed by a closer study of 
various parts of Palestine, taking in Naz- 


From a Journalist in the Holy Land 


areth, the Galilean villages, Tiberias, the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, Samaria, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem and the Red 


Sea. It is wonderful to note the types 
that obtain in these places made familiar 
through the Gospels, and both the author 
and his brother have been at pains to pre- 
sent the types accurately and clearly. 

*A JOURNALIST IN THE Hoty Lanp. By Arthur 
Copping. F. H. Revell Company. 

















FICTION 


Berry Moore’s Journat. 
By Mabel D. Carry. 

A journal of unusual commonsense by a young 
bride, suddenly and distastefully plunged into 
the social world, “who strives to escape the 
slavery of present day civilization.” 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Boucu?r AND Parp For. 
By Arthur Hornblow. 

A novelization of the popular play by George 
Broadhurst, which has been one of the stage fa- 
vorites of the past season in New York.  IIlus- 
trated by photographs of scenes from the play. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Cap’n Jor’s SISTER. 
By Alice Louise Lee. 

Without his sister to transact business affairs 
for him Cap’n Joe would have been a financial 
wreck. On his little mail boat off the Maine 
coast for the convenience of Muskegus, he 
dreams his simple rhymes and lives a happy, 
care-free life. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


CHINK IN THE ArRMouR, THE. 
By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 

A rather horrible tale of a notorious gaming 
town twenty miles from Paris, where a young 
English widow and a foreign friend go for a 
short stay. The adventures they meet; the 
actual tragedy that takes place, are sufficient to 
give the reader the “creeps.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Counset AssIcNep, THE. 

By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 

A new Lincoln story—one of the touching. 
tender kind—issued in a small volume uniform 
with the other things of the sort that Mrs. 


Andrews has written. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


DorotHy Day. 
By William Dudley Foulke. 
An innocent story of a Quaker lad, telling of 
the quiet influence of his home environment and 


the added bitterness of worldly struggles be- 
cause tenderly nutured in childhood. 
The Cosmopolitan Press. 


THE Forcep Coupon. 
Tue Licht THAT SHINES IN DARKNEssS. 


Hapyr Murap. 
By Leo Tolstoy. 

Three posthumous works of fiction from the 
inimitable pen of Tolstoy are now first issued in 
English by arrangement with the heirs of the 
distinguished author. Each book contains a 
prefatory appreciation by the editor or trans- 
lator. The Forged Coupon is, however, a vol- 
ume of six stories, the first of which titles the 
volume. The Light that Shines in Darkness is a 
drama motived on the conflicts of Tolstoy’s own 
conscience and heart desires. Hadji Murad, one 
of the last works of the author, is a novel that 
moves vividly in the terrors of the Caucasus— 
for the subject was a real character personally 
known to Tolstoy. The Forged Coupon is one 
of those subtle stories with a moral purpose—a 
study of consequences. The three volumes bring 
to light the work ot years, taken up and laid 
down and taken up again in the intervals o: 
more abstract writing and of unquenchable con 
troversy. Dodd, Mead & Co 


GREYFRIAR’S Boppy. 
By Eleanor Atkinson. 

This pleasing little story tells of a skye ter- 
tier so beloved by the tenement dwellers that 
they kept their windows clean to see his pranks 
His watchfulness over the grave of his beloved 
master, buried in Greyfriers Churchyard, brought 
visitors from far and near to see him and in 
later years a fountain was erected in his mem- 
ory. Harper & Brothers. 


Hector GRAEME. 
By Evelyn Brentwood. 
The story of an Englishman in India, serving 
in the Army and becoming entangled in a love- 
affair that wrecks the lives of two women. It 
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is a penetrating study 
a pleasing one. 


in character, but scarcely 


John Lane Company 
Hippen House. 
By Amelie Rives. 

A: rather weird story of a dual personality 
and the way it manifested itself in a young and 
beautiful girl who lived with a strange, old 
Scotch grandfather down in the mountains of 
the South. The story has a peculiar charm, the 
author having drawn her picture in such a way 
as to make it appear appealingly life-like. 


B. Lippincott Company. 


Lerters To Patry. 
3y Rosamond Napier. 

Babs, a young lady who is given only-a short 
time to live, writes these letters to her sister 
Patty. In them she recalls all the old familiar 
scenes and happenings of their childhood and 
she presents them so picturesquely and with so 
much humor and mirth that one cannot but feel 
that here is courage at its height. 

Hodder & Stoughton. 


LitrLe Dorrit. 2 volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 2 volumes, 


REPRINTED PIECES. 
By Charles Dickens. 
Five new volumes in the Centenary edition 
of Dickens, with many illustrations from old 
prints. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LovE in A MASK. 
By Honore de Balzac. 

A hitherto unpublished story by Balzac, a 
deeply interesting study of a woman who sacri- 
ficed much in order to know a mother’s happi- 
ness without having to endure the bonds of 
marriage. Balzac very deftly shows how in 
doing this she stood in the way of her own hap- 
piness, only finding her supreme jov when she 
had made up to the man she had used the sorrow 
she had caused him. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 
Love's PURPLE. 
By S. Ella Wood Dean. 

The heart story of a woman who begins her 
search for happiness by amusing herself in a 
betrothal to a boy of seventeen. She next at 
tempts to marry an aged man of wealth. The 
scene shifts to Paris, where the devotion of a 
Russian nobleman is accepted until he speaks 
of a wife. Later the wife dies and the noble 
man turns up near the Chicago River—very near. 
The scene returns again to Paris, where the 
woman, now a bride, allows herself such liberties 
as are found in the bachelor apartment of an 
admirer. The nobleman dies and the adven 
turess sails away with the last youthful lover 

Frankly, the writer of this book might better 
have devoted herself to some simple love tal 
instead of trying to compete with the scandals 
found in yellow newspapers. 


Forbes & Co. 
Mopern FIsHERS oF MEN. 
By George Lansing Raymond 
This novel by a_ versatile and voluminous 
writer now issue in a third edition. Professor 
Raymond is the author of works on esthetics, 
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art, rhetoric, oratory; of dramas and lyrics; 
and yet it must be confessed that this work, at 
least, so abounds in long sentences either weari 
some in themselves or vexatiously broken by 
parenthetical dashes—that reading becomes a 
task. But some people like it for the good in 
it or we should not have this third edition to 
notice. And others may enjoy it again. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mary, THE. 

By G. L. H. Lutz. 

When Dunham, walking along the railroad 
tracks in an endeavor to arrive home quickly, 
is accosted by a young and beautiful woman 
who is without hat, gloves and coat and ap- 
parently dropping from nowhere, he is mor« 
than perplexed. 

A thoughtful and courteous man, he accepts 
her trust and solves her difficulty by borrowing 
some of his sister’s wearing apparel. He takes 
her out to dinner to a friend’s, where she “fills 
in” and makes herself generally agreeable. 

How Mary’s mystery is worked out by Dun- 
ham is interestingly told by the author. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MYSTERY OF 


Mystery oF No. 47, THE. 
By J. Storer Clouston. 

An utterly ridiculous mystery which in reality 
is not mysterious to any but the participants. A 
writer, in financial straits, conceives a plan 
whereby he can earn some cash as a sensational- 
ist. He cries “Murder,” surrounds himself with 
suspicion and develops a detective story from 
the outcome Moffat, Yard & Co. 


PuttinG MARSHVILLE ON THE Map. 
By William Ganson Rose. 

An absurd story of how an advertising man 
visiting in an Ohio city, whose population had 
decreased sufficiently to cause it to become a 
village, by his phenomenal efforts restored the 
numbers beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

Duffield & Co 
SIPNEY. 
By Modeste Hannis Jordan. 

A refreshing love story of a charming socicty 
belle, whose courtly grace seems characteristic 
of many Southern women, and her masterful 
lover who rises above petty troubles. 

The Cosmopolitan Press. 
Stster CARRIE 
Ry Theodore Dreiser 

Only the success of Jennie Gerhardt made it 
possible to issue this storv—now twelve years 
old—in a new edition. The tale shows some 
thing of the promise that Jennie Gerhardt has 
fulfilled, but even at that its republication seems 
scarcely warranted 

Harper & Brothers. 
SITA 
3y Olivia A. Baldwin 

Life in a Christian land is more to be desired 
than we, as Americans, can realize. Whatever 
our opinion of Christianity may he, we are 
forced to admit that its spread has always made 
for a law-abiding commonwealth. 

The removal of Christian influence from our 
nation would endanger our lives as citizens and 
give rise to a state of continual warfare, to say 
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nothing of the fact that dearth of Christian in- 
fluence causes degradation among individual 
lives. 

The awe-inspiring obscene practices fostered 
under the name of Hinduism and Buddhism 
should strike terror to the heart of every earnest 
follower of Christ. That these religions use 
woman as a tool for the satisfying of the animal 
passions of man alone warrants their extermina- 
tion. Loving intercourse between husband and 
wife, mother and child is unknown, and the 
idea of happiness in the home-life is an unrec- 
ognized fact. Woman, in her capacity as child 
bearer, is despised should her offspring chance 
to be females. Children as mere infants are 
sold and wedded. 

These are but a few of the facts revealed in 
the present novel, Sita. It is a story of a high- 
caste Hindu girl sold as a child in marriage. 
The tortures and anguish of this benighted girl, 
told by a missionary worker, should call forth 
united effort on the part of this civilized Ameri- 
can nation to strike a death blow to pagan re- 
ligions. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Wincs oF Desire. 
By M. P. Willcocks. 

A disjointed story full of the vernacular ‘of 
the sea and women’s rights. The book seems 
rather more like the work of a novice than one 
who has written several successful volumes. 

John Lane Company. 


ZuLEIKA Dosson. 
By Max Beerbohm. 

One of Mr. Beerbohm’s amusing extravagan- 
zas, remindful of George Ade’s The Slim Prin- 
cess and certain of the effusions of Gelett Bur- 
gess. Zuleika is exaggeratedly beautiful, a 
conjurer and granddaughter of the warden of 
Judas. College, Oxford. How she comes to Ox- 
ford and breaks the hearts and causes the deaths 
of a great array of students from the Duke of 
Dorset down makes an amazingly clever satire, 
on the surface pure entertainment, but bristling 
here and there and often with shafts that are 
mightily well-aimed. 

John Lane Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Dr. JOHNSON AND FANNY BurNey. 

Edited by Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 
This consists of passages from the works 
Madame D’Arblay that relate to Dr. Johnson. 
It provides what is really an important addition 
to Boswell and to Mrs. Piozzi’s Autobiography, 
which contains much that appertains to the char- 
acter of the great old Doctor. The passages 
have been carefully selected and edited, with an 
illuminating introduction and the necessary notes. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
By General Marcus J. Wright. 

This is simply a roll of the general officers of 
the Confederacy and it is the first time such a 
book has been published. As such it has great 
value for reference for historians. One is sur 
prised to see that there were so few brigadier 
generals. At the last most of the brigadiers had 
been promoted and many, if not most of the de- 
pleted brigades, were commanded by line officers. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


Llouse oF Harprr, THE. 
3y J. Henry Harper. 

A handsome volume is J. Henry Harper's ac 
count of The House of Harper, recording “A 
century of publishing in Franklin Square.” While 
the book is in a measure biographical and de- 
scriptive, it is mainly made up of correspond- 
ence between the Harpers and the noted authors 
whose works they published. Of course the 
magazine figures importantly, as it was an orig 
inal conception and for many years held the 
field all by itself. Through its pages, too, many 
of the most noted novelists of a century found 
their public. The present rising generation has 
no conception of the part played by the Harpers 
in bringing good literature, especially fiction, 
to the American public. One has only to turn 
the pages of this monumental volume to see that 
the name of Harper is unique in the literary 
world—not forgetting Ticknor and Fields, the 


Putnams, Scribners, and a few others. The 
book is a contribution to American history. 
Harper & Brothers. 


MATTHEW CAREY. 
By Earl L. Bradsher. 

It may be truly said that no one person did so 
much to bring to America a national literary 
consciousness as Matthew Carey. From 1785 
to 1817 he was the sole owner of his publishing 
house in Philadelphia, which in the succeeding 
seven years was the greatest publishing and 
distributing firm in this country. This study in 
American literary development bears the hall- 
marks of authenticity in rare degree. It issues 
as one of the Columbia University publications 
compiled from all available public and private 
sources, but with the seal of approval of the 
late Henry C. Lea, Professors Trent, Matthews 
and Thorndike, of Columbia, and Greenough, 
of Harvard. It was high time that the record 
should be put into permanent form. The house 
of Carey, under numerous changes in firm style, 
has a unique record—one without which any 
history of the United States would be incom- 
plete. Philadelphia was the acknowledged lit- 
erary center in those early nineteenth century 
days until the Harpers under commercial advan- 
tages drew the weight of publication to the me- 
tropolis. The book is of intense interest to the 
student of literature as an element of national 
power. 

Columbia University Press 


Necro EXPLORER AT THE NortH Pore, A. 
By Matthew A. Henson. 

The author of this book has become tamous 
as the man who shares with Peary the credit 
of having reached the North Pole. He was with 
Peary on all his Arctic expeditions except the 
first. There is no other book, perhaps, giving a 
popular account of Arctic expioration in such 
short compass and yet w ith such an experience 
behind it. fo any one who wishes a more in- 
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timate knowledge of Arctic traveling ways and 
means, but who does not wish to go through the 
bulky volumes of the chief explorers, these two 
hundred pages of large type will be just about 
the thing. The narrative is well put together, 
lively, informing and authentic. While Henson 
says it is impossible that Cook should have gain- 
ed the pole he refrains from further criticism, 
creditably acknowledging his gratitude to Dr. 
Cook in the past. Of course he worships at 
the shrine of Peary. 










F, A. Stokes Company. 





STATE RIGHTs. 
By Rev. J. H. Moore. 

An attempt at the justification of secession by 
a Southern clergyman who was not in the war. 
The book seems to have only an academic inter 
est and is written, says the author, because h« 
is tired of hearing those who fought for the 
South called traitors. The arguments are inter 



















ECHOES OF PETRARCH: SONNETS OF LOVE AND 
INTERLUDES. 
By George F. Butler. 
These are sonnets and lyrics by a writer of ac 
complishment and literary cultivation. Pensiv« 


reverie is the chief note of the book, as thus— 


Alone I tread this winding woodland way, 

The pines with whispers sweet as ever known, 

And murmured cadence in their undertone, 

Woo me as though ’twere songster’s roundelay 
R. F. Seymour Company. 






Sincinc Man, Tue: A Book oF Soncs 
SHADOWS. 
By Josephine Preston Peabody. 

The earlier note of joyance, known to this au 
thor’s readers, here mingles with a feeling of 
pathos. She says in a foreword: “We mak 
our songs as we must, from fragments of thx 
joy and sorrow of living. What life itself may 
be, we cannot know till all men share the chance 
to know. Until the day of some more equal 
portion, there is no human brightness unhaunted 
by this black shadow; the thought of those un- 
numbered who pay all the heavier cost of life, to 
live and die without knowledge that there is 
any joy of living. No song could face such black 
ness, but for the will to share and for hope of thi 
day of sharing. Upon that hope and that mind 
fulness, the poems in this book are linked to 
gether.” 

The poet’s sympathy with all life, all human 
endeavor, and with man in the midst of beautiful 
nature, informs these pages. We quote from 
“Canticle of the Babe:” 


AND 

























Under my feet, O Death, 

Under my trembling feet! 

Back, through the gates of hell, now 
way. 

I come. I bring Breath! 

Over the trampled shards of mine own cla 
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That smolder still, and burn 
Lo, I return! 
Hlail. sineime Lieht that floats 






Pulsing with chorused motes 
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esting, but not especially new and certainly un- 


convincing. Neale Publishing Company. 
TENNYSON AND His FRienps. 
Edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson. 

A large variety of papers, including reminis- 
cences of and tributes to Lord Alfred Tennyson 
by many of his contemporaries and survivors. 
They are gathered together in a beautiful vol- 
ume by the poet’s son, with a number of ex- 
quisitely engraved illustrations. 

The Macmillan Company. 


VIGILANTE Days AND Ways. 
By Nathaniel Pitt Langford. 

\n important record of the long struggle 
against lawlessness in Montana and Idaho in the 
days of the gold fever. <A well-prepared book, 
excellently illustrated, the interest of which is, 
however, local rather than general. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


POETRY 


Hail to thee, Sun, that lookest on all lands! 

And take thou from my weak undying hands, 

A precious thing, unblemished, undefiled; 

Here, on my heart uplift, 

Behold the Gift— 

Thy glory and my glory, and my child! 

Who are these that fly 

\s doves, and as doves to the windows? 

Doves, like hovering dreams round Love 
slumbereth ; 

Silvering clouds blown by, 

Doves and doves to the windows,— 

Warm through the radiant sky their wings beat 
breath. 

They are the world’s new-born: 

Doves, doves to the windows! 

Lighting, as flakes of snow; 

Lighting, as flakes of flame; 

Some to the fair sown furrows; 

Some to the huts and burrows 

Choked of the mire and thorn, — 

Deep in the city’s shame. 

Wind-scattered wreaths they go, 

Doves, and doves, to the windows; 

Some for worshiping arms, to shelter and fold, 
and shrine; 

Some to be torn and trodden, 

Withered and waste, and sodden: 

Pitiful, sacred leaves from Life's 
vine. 


that 


dish« more d 


Houghton Miflin Company 


Worn tHat Gop Destrovep AND OrHeER Poems, 
THE. 
By Frederick E. Pierce. 

The main part of this book is filled with an 
ambitious drama on the Deluge. Among the 
minor pieces at the end is a poem on “The Fam 
ily Bible” 
Grave Book of 

For those who 

divin 
Some say thy 
But rule thou 


\ges, hope in hours of terror 
now shake hands with truth 


thy wisdom error 
and rheteve 


Press 


reign ts done, 


till my father’s hows 


Yale Unwersity 


CORPORAL CAMERON 761 


(Continued from page 730) 

“T didn’t speak of fortune, Mr. Rae— 
fortune is a chance thing, more or less— 
but what I say is this, that any young 
man not afraid of work, of any kind of 
work, and willing to stay with his job, can 
make a living and get a home in any part 
of Canada, with a bigger chance of for- 
tune in the West.” 

“All I say, Mr. Rae, is this,” said Miss 
Brodie emphatically, “that 1 only wish I 
were a man, with just such a chance as 
young Cameron!” 

“Ah, my dear young lady, if all the 
young men were possessed of your spirit, 
it would matter little where they went, for 
they would achieve distinct success.” As 
he spoke Mr. Rae’s smile burst forth in all 
its effulgent glory. 

“Dear Mr. Rae, how very clever of you 
to discover that!’ replied Miss Brodie, 
smiling sweetly into Mr. Rae’s radiant 
face, “and how very sweet of you—ah, | 
beg your pardon; that is—” The discon- 
certing rapidity with which Mr. Rae’s 





smile gave place to an appearance of. 


grave, of even severe solemnity, threw 
Miss Brodie quite “out of her stride,” as 
Martin said afterward, and left her 
floundering in a hopeless attempt to com- 
plete her compliment. 

Her confusion was the occasion of un- 
limited joy to “Lily,” who was not un- 
familiar with this facial phenomenon on 
the part of Mr. Rae. “Oh, I say!” he 
cried to Dunn in a gale of smothered 
laughter, “How does the dear man do it? 
It is really too lovely! I must learn the 
trick of that. I have never seen anything 
quite so appallingly flabbergasting.” 

Meantime Mr. Rae was blandly assist- 
ing Miss Brodie out of her dilemma. 
“Not at all, Miss Brodie, not at all! But,’ 
he continued, throwing his smile about the 
room, “I think, Doctor Dunn, we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon not 
only a pleasant, but an extremely profitable 
evening—ah—as far as the matter in hand 


is concerned. I hope to have further 
speech with our young friend,” bowing to 
Mr. Martin and bringing his smile to bear 
upon that young gentleman. 

“Oh, certainly,” began Martin with 
ready geniality, “w henever your—eh? 
What did you say, sir? I didn’t quite—’ 

But Mr. Rae was already bidding Mrs. 
Dunn good-night, with a face of preter- 
natural gravity. 

“W hat the deuce!” said Martin, turning 
to his friend Dunn. ‘Does the old boy 
often go off at half-cock that way? He'll 
hurt himself some time sure.” 

“Isn't it awful?” said Dunn. “He’s got 
me a few times that way, too. But I say, 
old boy, we're awfully grateful to you for 
coming.” 

“T feel like a fool,” said Martin; “as if 
I'd been delivering a lecture. 

“Don’t think it,” cried Miss Brodie, who 
had drawn near. “You've been perfectly 
lovely, and I am so glad to have got to 
know you better. For me, I am quite 
resolved to go to Canada.” 

“But do you think they can really spare 
us all, Miss Brodie?” exclaimed “Lily” in 
an anxious voice. “For, of course, if you 
go we must.” 

“No, ‘Lily,’ I’m quite sure they can't 
spare you. Just think, what could the 
browning-Wagner circle do? Besides, 
what could we do with you when we were 
all working, for I can quite see that there 
is no use going to Canada unless you mean 
to work?” 

“You've got it, Miss Brodie,” said Mar- 
tin. “My lecture is not in vain. There is 
no use going to Canada unless you mean 
to work and to stay with the job till the 
cows come home.” 

“Till the cows come—?” gasped “Lily.” 

“Oh, never mind him, Mr. Martin! 
Come, ‘Lily’ dear, I'll explain it to you on 
the way home. Good night, Mr. Dunn; 
we've had a jolly evening. And as for 
our friend Cameron, I’ve ceased to pity 
him ; on the contrary, I envy him his luck 


(To be Continued) 
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WORTHY 

stands for the 

best in contem- 

porary English 

letters — fiction 

and drama. The 

very interesting 

study of Mr. 

Galsworthy’s 

personality by 

W. J. Roberts; the penetrating analysis of 
his work by Frederic Tabor Cooper, and 
the understanding appreciation of Gals- 
worthy as a dramatist, by Montrose J. 
Moses, make up a splendid Galsworthy 


number of THe Book News Monruty 
for July. 

The same number prints an interview 
with Mr. and Mrs. Meynell, the English 
authors, and a study of “Provence, the 
Land of the Troubadours,” beautifully 
illustrated, by Edith Rickert. 

Arnold Bennett’s “Life in London” and 
Ralph Connor’s “Corporal Cameron” each 
have a fresh installment. 

Summer fiction is reviewed at some 
length, together with general works of 
early summer publication. 

A cool-looking cover and plenty of 
bright, interesting reading—take THE 
Book News MonrTuty for July along in 
your vacation satchel. 
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THE FUTURE 


Economic Importance of Water Powers 


What the development of hydraulic power will mean 
for the Southern States. 


The water power resources of the Southern 
Appalachian region alone is estimated by the U. S. 
Geological Survey at 


7,000,000 Horse Power 


A QUANTITY TOO GREAT FOR COMPREHENSION 


Civilization itself upon the globe will be in a large 
measure dependent upon the 


Harnessing of the Water Powers of the Earth 


ANOTHER STEP IN 


The Era of Water Power Development 
The Utilization of Latent Water Power 


THE STORY OF 


Water Power Development in the South 


By J. A. SWITZER 


Asso. Prof. of Hydraulic Engineering, University of Tennessee 
WITH A LARGE NUMBER OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Professor Switzer describes fully and in an interesting manner the astonishing hydraulic 
work now being accomplished in the Tennessee River, at Hales Bar, the development of 
water power on the Ocee River, and other important Hydraulic work in the southern section 
of the United States, and gives some startling figures concerning the future industrial growth 
in the South. He predicts and gives reasons for the prediction that if the economic laws 
which have governed the growth of the cotton industry for the past twenty years hold for 
the next eight years to come, the South will manufacture 47% of the cotton goods of the 
United States, and that in 1920 twenty millions of spindles will be in operation there. 


WILL APPEAR IN 


Cassier’s Magazine for June 


$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER 


THE CASSIER MAGAZINE CO., 12 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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The Lyceum World 


By ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


well known as a public lecturer, writer, author and contributor to leading 
periodicals is—For People Who Want Reading Worth While. 

THE LYCEUM WORLD is more and more being recognized as among 
the finest, brightest and best magazines of the country. 

While peculiarly interested in and representing the people and pur- 
poses of the lyceum field, yet it is more and more recognized as one 
of the best magazines for individual or family reading. 


And that is as it should be. What do lyceum or lecture-courses and 
chautauquas stand for but the highest and best “popular and public’ in- 
struction and entertainment? Then a magazine like THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, to truly represent the field and properly appeal to the people 
interested, must be A Magazine of Popular and Public Instruction and 
Entertainment, suitable for every man, woman and child of intelligence and 
aspiration. It contains Great Lectures, Original Readings, Piatform In- 
struction, Hints on Success in Platform Work, articles on subjects of vital, 
literary and public interest. Notes on Leading Lecturers, Musicians, 
Readers, Singers, Preachers, etc. 


During the coming year it will publish articles on such subjects as: 
“Great Characters from Shakespeare,” “Studies of 
Great Platform Orators,” “Psycho-Therapy,” 
and related subjects, such as Hypnotism, New Thought, Suggestion. Chris- 
tian Science, Mind and Faith Healing, etc., etc., “The White Slave Traffic” 


and its neighbor, “The Social Evil,” both causes and curses. 4nd many 
more of the best articles to be found anywhere. 


DEPT. B., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


“THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE” 


The Most Remarkable Shakespearean Articles of the Year. 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure that THE LYCEUM WORLD 
announces that it has just secured the service of that great Shakespearean 
scholar and lecturer, Mr. Truman Joseph Spencer, who will prepare a series 
of articles on “WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE,” which will run for about 
one year in the columns of THE LYCEUM WORLD. This remarkable series 
should not be missed by those who want the very best discussions on the 
great characters which Shakespeare presents in his works. Shakespeare's 
delineation of the different phases of womanhood, including sweetheart, 
wife, daughter, sister, mother, friend, etc., is among the most remarkable 
in literature. Among others, the following topics will be handled by this 
great writer: 

IMOGEN, the woman of perfect balance. 

HERMONIE and KATHARINE, wronged yet true. 

OPHELIA, the Rose of May. 

DESDEMONA, the love that outlived death. 

CATO’S DAUGHTER, wife to Brutus. 

CONSTANCE and VOLUMINA, Shakespeare’s great mothers. 

ISABELLA, the saintly sister. 

CORDELIA, the loving daughter. 


Subscribe Now. $1.00 a year. 5c a copy. No free samples. 
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Lippincott’s June Number 
“HELPING HERSEY’”’ 


A Complete Novelette by 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


This newest story by the author of ‘‘Pam,” “Kingsmead,” ““The 
Black Patch,” etc., surpasses them all in charm and spiciness. It is 
Anglo-American in tone, with an American hero and present-day 
English setting. 


Other Entertaining Features 


Those who read “HOW CONGRESS SQUANDERS OUR 
MONEY,” by Hubert Bruce Fuller, in this issue, will need no re- 
minder to look for Article II. in June. There you will learn a lot 
about “‘ The Extravagance of Our Political Appropriations’ —commonly 
called “ graft.”” 


In John Reed Scott's story, “The Balance of Power,” a married 
woman finds out that the law is sometimes on her side. ‘“The Apple 
of Panis,” by Annie Steger Winston, and ‘A Night for Romance,’ by 
Charles Harvey Raymond, are sure to get a laugh; while the strong 
dramatic situation in Alfred H. Bill’s soldier story, “The Wraith and 
the Statue,” is as sure to hold you. A  sympattetic tale of “The Un- 


successful Alumnus” is told by Rose Henderson. An enjoyable paper 
on Henry Timrod—‘ The Flame-Born Poet”—is by La Salle Corbell 
Pickett. 


“DITHYRAMB TO AN AEROPLANE,” . . . . By Carolyn Wells 
THE JUNE “ SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECE,” By Theophile Gautier 


Translation and Introduction by the Editor 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT é = = _ * Churchill Williams 
FINANCE ° s ‘i 2 = a Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 
**WALNUTS AND WINE’”’ < r ‘ . ; By the Best Joke Makers 
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BOGGS MISCELLANEOUS |\QGOGGGS 


IY (Td area || ence wwsist UPON 
| berteetedieme || "Read's Fabrics’ 


A line of all-wool dress goods made 





For business, 


according to Fashion’s latest com- 
the home, schools mand. Your tailor-modiste knows 
—every purpose. them—your retailer has them; besides, 


they are made by the same mill that 
Backed by 


a half-century’s 


reputation. 1 I sana , ] 


At all Stationers. 


makes famous 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
raaenedaa Wm. F. Read & Sons Co. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 


To All Writers: THE EDITOR 


(The Journal of Information for Literary Workers) 


Published solely in your interest for eighteen years, is a monthly stimulus to the production 
and sale of more and better manuscripts. 


@. Besides articles of concrete, practical worth by editors and by writers successful 
or about to be successful, each mumber contains “‘In the Literary 
Market?’ all the news of all the magazines, new and old, 
that pay for manuscripts. 

@ JacK LONDON says: ‘‘I may not tell a hundreth part of what I learned from THE EDITOR, 
but I may say that it taught me how to solve the stamp and landlord problems.’’ The current 
number of THE EDITOR will be sent for fifteen cents. The yearly subscription is one dollar. 


@ In a coming number of THE EDITOR will be printed a facsimile of a pen-written letter 
from Rudyard Kipling in which he offers advice regarding The Use of Dialect, The Too Formal 
Style, The Graceful Merging into the Main Narrative of Lapses of Time, The Over-use of 
Adjectives, TheAdvantages of Brevity, The Choice of Names for Characters, and The Use of 
Hackneyed or Newspaper Phrases. A remarkable coincidence is that one of the titles he 
recommends for a certain story is ‘‘ The Female of His Species!’’ This letter will give writers 
an insight into the thorough-going and practical methods of the greatest living writer of short 
stories, and will reveal what a master of the technique of the short story Rudyard Kipling really is. 


@ Send your subscription at once and be certain to read this remarkable letter. 


THE EDITOR, Box G, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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We Will Assist You in Your Selections 


FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


Agate—Birthstone for June 


Who comes with Summer to this earth, With ring of Agate on her hand 
And owes to June her hour of birth, Can health, wealth and long life command. 


Diamond La Vallieres $ 43 to $ 650 
" Necklaces “* i 
Banquet Rings 450 
Bracelets 650 
Bar Pins 1000 
Princess Rings 250 
Pearl Rings 800 
Brooches 550 
Medallions 550 
Pearl Necklaces 900 
Diamond Pendant Earrings 250 
Sterling Tea Sets 320 
* Coffee Sets 115 
Platters 107 
Fruit Bowls 
Berry and Salad Bowls 
Fruit Baskets 
Sandwich Plates 
Pitchers 
Vegetable Dishes 
Breakfast Plates 
Dinner Plates 
Service Plates 
Hall Clocks 
Mantel Clocks 
Boudoir Clocks 





Jewelry Store—Chestnut and 13th Streets 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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Organized 1746 


| SCHOOLS 


Reorganized 1794 


Linden Hall Seminary 
Aims to develop home-loving and home-making young 


women. 


Founded on the principle that, “that which gives 


woman the greatest power is an intelligent Christian 


character.” 


Worth investigating. For particulars address 


REV. C. D. KREIDER 


Lititz, Lancaster Co., 


“Once when I was going out to visit some 
friends,” said the late Mark Twain, “I told 
George, my negro servant, to lock the house and 
put the key under a certain stone near the 
steps. He agreed to do so. 

“It was late at night when I returned. I went 
to the stone under which the key was supposed 
to have been hidden. It was gone. I hunted 
around the premises for about fifteen minutes, 
but still no key. 


33 Pennsylvania 


“Finally I went to George’s house—he roomed 
outside—and rapped vigorously upon the door. 
A black head, which I had no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing as George's, popped out of an upstairs 
window. 

“*Where did 
rascal?’ I roared. 

“Oh, massa,” answered George, ‘I found a 
better place for it..”"—Four Hundred Good Stor- 


les. 


you put that key, you black 


MANUSCRIPTS 


[____ MANUSCRIPTS _|| 


Author’s Agent 


Helen Norwood Halsey 


Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, Juvenile 
and Feature Articles wanted for publication. Editing, 
criticism, and planning Authors’ work a specialty. 
Fifteen years in the work. Typewriting done under 
my supervision by my experts. Bring me your 
—- and I will write your books, or rewrite them. 

stimates given on the manufacture of your books. 
110, WEST 34TH STREET, :: NEW YORK CITY 

Send 25c. in Stamps for Miss Halsey’s “* Writer’s 
Aid Leaflet BB.” 


WRITERS 


I agree to find a publisher for every manuscript that I 
deem worthy of publication. Manuscripts critically 
read and revised by me, typed and otherwise properly 
prepared for the publisher by my experts. A limited 
class in story-writing. Translations in all languages. 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN 
615 W. 136th St., New York City 
Send 10 cents for Writers’ Leaflet of Instruction 


AUTHORS wishing manuscripts placed without read- 
ing fee. Address, LA TouCHE HANCOCK, 
Room 805, 41 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


WRITERS You need expert criticism on your manu- 

scripts. We giveit. 50c. per 1000 words 
or fraction. Over 3000 words, 40c. Address manu- 
scripts to R. J. Kurz Lit. Bureau, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


When 


writing to advertisers, please 


DOROTHY PRIESTMAN 


LITERARY AGENT 
Manuscripts placed—Criticised_Revised 


Book Manuscripts Wanted 


Reading fee of $3.00 should accompany each book manuscript 
submitted. This fee will include a general criticism of your book 
in the event of your manuscript not being accepted by us. 


No charge for the preliminary reading of manuscripts 
under 10.000 words. Circular sent on request. 
NEW YORK; 27 East 22d St. Phone, Gramercy 697 
PHILADELPHIA ; 5116 Newhall St. - ‘“ Germantown 565 
LONDON; 115, Strand - George G. Magnus, Representative 


FRANK HENRY RICE 


Author’s Agent 
50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


Terms: Ten Per Cent. 
No reading fee. I do not edit or revise MS. 


“FIRST AID” FOR AUTHORS. The New York 
Bureau of Revision. Established in 1880. Address 
Dr. Titus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the current press 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, 
scientific, social, political or technical. We read 
twice the number of different publications read by 
our nearest competitor in the clipping business. 
Write tor booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston. Mass. 


~ 


mention The Book News Monthly. 





NONNS)| ELECTRICAL Kk 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
USES 


NOVELTY LAMPS 


Isn’t that convincing as regards 


QUALITY? 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Novelty Incandescent Lamp Co. 
EMPORIUM, PA. 


Philadelphia Sales Office: 302 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 


LADY (as picture is put up) : Excuse me, but is that a Troyon? 
AUCTIONEER : Well, no, ma’am; I’m no farmer, but I should say it was a Holstein. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Fimerson 


PIANO 


Is built for those who appreciate the 
finer qualities in a piano. In tone, 
touch, and in action; in artistic treat- 
ment of cases, and in that durability 
which proves integrity of construction, 
the Emerson commands the highest 


respect. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wafer Thin Band Scarf 


ONCE WORN, ALWAYS WORN 
ON SALE IN BOTH WANAMAKER STORES 


At $1.00 Up 


Made By 


BLANCHARD & PRICE 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


A certain prominent lawyer of Toronto is in An elderly 
the habit of lecturing his office staff from the | suit of black, was seated on a bench in the park 
junior partner down, and Tommy, the office boy, | enjoying the lovely spring day. 
comes in for his full share of the admonition. A small boy lay on the grass not far away 
That his words were appreciated was made evi- | and stared intently at the man. For a while 
dent to the lawyer by a conversation between | the man said nothing. 
Tommy and another office boy on the same floor 
which he recently overheard. 

“Wotcher wages?” asked the other boy. 

“Ten thousand a year,” replied Tommy. 

“Aw, g’wan!” 


gentleman, clad in an immaculate 


“Why don’t you go and play with the other 
children?” he asked at last. 

“T don’t want to,” the boy replied 

“But it isn’t natural for a boy of your age to 
be quiet. Why don’t you want to?” 
“Sure,” insisted Tommy, unabashed. “I’m just waitin’,” answered the boy. “I want 

“Four dollars a week in cash, an’ de rest in | to see you get up. A fellow painted that ae 
legal advice.”"—Four Hundred Good Stories. about fifteen minutes ago.”—Huarper’s Magaz 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear tke script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 4 ose Su ppo rte rs 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Patented May 3, 1898; Aug. 2, 1898 


Made in 
Graduated 
Widths 


LOLLAR 
SUPPORTER 


Bvonacarn10c fies 
{" Exe &' A ve] B ie BF-8 A 


f D A The elastic is always new and snappy. The 
> O L DER E D ENDS Flexible Felt Button will not cut nor tear the finest 
hosiery. For Sale at all First-class Stores. 


ch er Scratch’ 


INVISIBLE AND RUSTPROOF 
All Sizes-Black or White - At a/f Dealers Cc. J. HALEY & CO., Makers 


Josern W. ScHLoss & CO. New York 373 BROADWAY = NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
































CREX RUG 
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Make Your Living Porch 
Cheerful and Inviting 


If you have never used a CREX rug on your living porch you cannot 
imagine how much one will add to its comfort and appearance. 

Being made oflong, jointless wire grass, CREX rugs wear like iron, are 
not affected by water or dampness, they never curl, are easily cleaned by 
gentle shaking and brushing with damp broom. They are also reversible. 

CREX floor coverings are numerous in size, pattern and color. Of 
course, solid colors are best for porches, but for halls, living, dining and bed 
rooms you will naturally want to match the color scheme of each room. 












or 


1, 


z= 


@ 377 BROADWAY - ‘ 


Of all the low-priced floor coverings, nothing equals the CREX line 


for natural beauty, brightness, cleanliness and durability. CREX carpets, 
runners and rugs are sold by most all carpet and furniture dealers. If 


your dealer is out of the patterns or shades you prefer, he will gladly get 
them for you. 


The story of CREX products is an interesting one. A 
copy will be mailed free on application, including our 1912 
Catalogue B, showing patterns and sizes, in actual colors. 


REMEMBER: All grass floor coverings are not CREX. Some 
biased salesman may try to substitute imitation brands. Be sure a 
label bearing the trade-mark above is stitched on each rug. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Originators of Wire Grass Floor Coverings 


Sold by 
Most Carpet and 
Furniture Dealers Everywhere 
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“T want a piece of meat without any bone, fat 


or gristle,” said the bride on her first marketing 
Label Your Books || «::: 


“Yes, madam,” replied the butcher, “I would 


If you are interested in book labels, send two suggest that you take an egg.”—Grocers’ Maga- 
cents in postage for our catalogue zine. 
showing sixteen bookish designs, 


Also shown in leading stationery 


and book departments through- 
out the country. 


Book and stationery departments 
wanted to handle our proposition. 


(Special designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


When 





“LUSTROUS | 
Sida’ Floss 


BEST FOR EMBROIDERY 


All shades at YOUR dealer 50Yds. 25* 
JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS & CO., NEW YORK 


Wrightspread 


Sold exclusively by John 
Wanamaker in New York 
and Philadelphia 


MAKERS: 


B. O. Wright & Cole 


385-387 Broadway, New York 


Factory: Jersey City 
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THERMOS CARAFE 
HELPS OUT THE HOSTESS 


For keeping ice-water on the sideboard, in the sleep- 
ing room or the guest chamber, the Thermos Carafe is 
unique. No matter how warm the temperature of the 
room, no moisture will condense on its outside. 


Thermos Carafe is a faithful ally to the hostess. Pre- 
pare hot coffee, tea, chocolate or bouillon or iced drinks 
at your convenience, and serve them hot or cold from a 
Thermos Carafe when needed. 
} A great convenience for keeping the morning coffee hot for late breakfasters. 
Thermos Carafe rivals in appearance the finest silverware, and adds a touch of 
distinction to any room. It keeps liquids steaming hot from 30 to 42 hours, or ice cold for 
86 hours. 
Thermos Carafe $5 Thermos Bottles $1 up 
Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up Thermos Decanters $5 up 
On Sale at Best Stores 
There is only one genuine Thermos. If your dealer will not sell you products plainly stamped 


“Thermos” on the bottom of each article, we will ship you express prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Write for Catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY 


Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 





Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
| tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 


WHITING PAPERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles, to meet every 
correspondence requirement. They are per- 
fect in quality and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because of their 
recognized superiority 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OP WHITING 















LE IO 


supplied to the trade by 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Boston 


| —_ 7 aCe GED) 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 





Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 





NO METAL TOUCHES THE SKIN 


drigntor. 


Garfers = 
Pan 


AT THE BEST SHOPS- OR BY MAIL 4 mere 
, Bf PIONEER SUSPENDER co) cup) 












PHILADELPHIA 
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Che Phrasing | 
wy 
Lever *% 
ofthe ANGELUS, be- a 
cause of its wonderful *e° 
responsiveness to the A 
ANGELUS pianist's )§%% 
willin changingtem- § 
po, enables anyone | 
whoappreciates mus:c 
to accompany other — *¢ 
instruments orthe hu- ”~ 
man voice with the ut- 
most satisfaction toall. 
The Phrasing Lever is 
truly a marvelous aid 
in accompanying, and 
no other player device 
even approaches it in 
this respect. 


ee 


ae TTI 





baa Anyone can accompany the singers or play for the dancers 
if there is an Angelus. The skilled pianist does not have 
to be depended upon. The Angelus responds to everyone. 

Che Melody 


he ANGELUS brings music to everyone every 
day in the year. Itis always ready—it is always 
waiting to respond to everyone in the home. 


Your friends, your guests, the members of your 
household, who play other instruments or sing, or 


Buttons 


permit you to person- 
ally accent individual 
notes or chords while 
properly subduing the 
accompaniment in 
treble orbass with vary- 





j * 4 ingdegrees of dynamic 
be . . force. Y 
4 who wish to dance, can enjoy themselves without fors-, You have the 
i being dependent on a skilled pianist to complete the fect accompaniments. 
-}) musical circle. 
Pal . 2 : The Melodant 
es To accompany well is an art in itself which many . 
4 h ° . > & h f picks out the melody 
| otherwise gifted musicians never master. The fact fotes so they sound 
-4 : ° 9 clear and distinct 
that the accompanist must follow the soloist’s every $130. pt compen. 
change of tempo, must be with him whenever any ™et, thus equalling 
es ° ° . “1 the effects of the most 
© liberty is taken, necessitates the ability to retard or accomplished pianist. 
: k h . . l The Graduating Lever 
quicken the accompaniment instantaneously. of the Melodant per- 
s a . mits you to modulate 
The expression devices of the ANGELUS are so efficient and compre- the melody and ac- 
hensive that anyone may play the piano with the finest artistic results. companiment at will. 
Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus 
The world-famous Knabe Piano, and the Angelus. The sweet-toned Emerson Piano, and the Angelus. 
Grand and Upright. Grand and Upright. 
Angelus-Piano The Gourlay-Angelus 
A splendid piano built expressly for the Angelus. in Canada. 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
V Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry. | Agencizs all over the World. 
Y 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON MERIDEN, CONN. 
U * a _ — —— wo erg crepe omemtmgae 
.— me 3 es COT OE, 
trey ti iS la as detache Als “ BE Pato ses rok Fee = 
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XUM 








Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


‘MENNEN’S 








For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 





Sample Box for 4c stamp * 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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HARPER 
& BROTHERS 


A New Novel by the Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT 


Going direct to the heart of this remarkable story, we find a girl of fine instincts—beautiful 
and loyal as well—placed by her lackadaisical father’s misdeeds in a position towards two men 
—both of whom love her—which makes her life a question-mark staring her in the face. One 
man is English, one American, and they fight it out to the inevitable end. However, the girl 
also has something to say about it. What that end is—and how it is reached—makes THE 
STREET CALLED STRAIGHT the most brilliant novel of this author. Not since ‘‘ The Inner 
Shrine ’’ burst on the horizon of the American reading public has there been a novel of the 
peculiar quality of THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Eight Illustrations by ORSON LOWELL. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.35 net. 


From the South of France By Thomas A. Janvier 


In these pages we feel the warm sunshine of Nimes, hear the racy gossip of Marseilles, and 
encounter the picturesque exaggeration of the Midi. Here is pure fun, where a well-cooked 
omelette is of supreme importance, where the philosopher throws his books away to cultivate roses. 

Illustrations by J. M. FLAGG, FRANK CRAIG and ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. $1.20 net. 


BOOKS OF SERIOUS IMPORTANCE 


Socialism and The Great State: £%53”3,'" 


In this book thirteen authors, including H. G. Wells, the Countess of Warwick and Sir 
Ray Lankester, direct the reader toward a broad paty of Socialism. The Country Side, Work, 
the New Knowledge, Health and Healing, Law, Democracy, Woman’s Position, Christianity, 
Art and Literature as they will exist in The Great State are some of the subjects. 

Crown 8vo0. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


The Day of the Saxon By Gen. Homer Lea 


In *‘The Valor of Ignorance’’ General Lea endeavored to arouse Americans from their 
fancied security from invasion, and in this book he awakens the Saxons to the dangers which 
are threatening the British Empire, and shows them the necessity of gigantic efforts to preserve 
what their ancestors gained for them. 

Crown 8vo. Gilt Top. Rough Edges. $1.80 net. 


The Greatest English Classic: jie: Verson st neB 


By the Rev. Cleland B. McAfee 
In the earlier chapters the author gives a succinct account of the various translations. The 
bulk of the book deals with the large part the Bible has played in the growth of literature in» 
England and America. Crown 8v0. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Harper's Boating Book for Boys Sexy 


4 guide to motor-boating, sailing, canoeing, and rowing. This isa book 0 
denne present and future, and modern motor-boating has a prominent place. In accordance 
ay of Harper’s Practical Books, which is to explain how to do things one’s self. 
Bi a a oo With Many Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

- Uniform with Harper's Practical Series. $1.75. 
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A New SNAITH Story 
Now Ready at all Bookstores 


The By 

: ‘ | J. C. SNAITH 
Principal , “ ~,......, 

on OSES 


THE STORY 


“The Principal Girl” is charming light- comedy 
throughout, and introduces the reader to as engaging a 
hero and as sprightly a heroine as have graced the pages 
of a novel for many a day. 

The story deals with the fortunes of the son of a British 
nobleman (very recently elevated to the peerage) and “The 
Principal Girl,” in whose veins runs the blood of some of 
the “oldest and best theatrical families.” 

How the young people reconcile the “ Gecateiet aris- 
tocracy” to the newly-created peerage, and the peer and 
his lady to the old “theatrical family” makes a charming 
story in itself. 

The piquancy of the narrative is enhanced by the 
author’s whimsical humor and delicate irony. The culmi- 
nation of the young husband’s political career, engineered 
by his capable wife, is a triumph of the story-teller’s art. 


Price $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents extra 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY, Publishers 
116-120 West 32nd Street, a New York 
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NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


THE FRIAR OF WITTENBERG By William Stearns Davis 


An historical novel and stirring romance of more than ordinary importance, to which the picturesque figure 
of Martin Luther imparts wonderful reality. As vivid as this author's other well-known works, “God Wills 
It,” “A Friend of Caesar,’’ “A Victor of Salamis.” Cloth. $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47 


THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP By Rachel Capen Schauffler 


A story of missionary life in Persia, which for sheer human interest it is hard to surpass. 
“One of the most beautiful novels of the spring season. Filled with the beauty of true, strong love, the 
beauty of bringing to benighted lands the light that true religion sheds.’’—The Kentucky Post. 

Decorated Cloth. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES By Gertrude Atherton 

“Plenty to provoke approbation. . . . Agoodstory. . . . The best that Mrs. Atherton has written.” 

—N. Y. Sun. 

“* A brilliant story of modern society. . . . The best suffrage book up to date.""—N. Y. Times. 

“The big suffragette novel. . . . A great story apart from its propaganda.’’—N. Y. Globe. 

Cloth. $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.48 

JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY By Frank Danby 

“The most humorous and entertaining novel of the season. . . . Far and away the best novel Mrs. 

Frankau has written.’”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“A masterpiece."’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“* Portrayed with an uncommon sense of the comic spirit.""—N. Y. Times. Cloth. $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.48 


THE TOUCHSTONE OF FORTUNE By Charles Major 
“ Historical romance at its best.""-—N. Y. Globe. 
“ A romantic and exciting tale, with two parallel love stories.'’—Literary Digest. 
Decorated Cloth. Colored Frontispiece. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


CONCENTRATION AND CONTROL By Professor C. R. Van Hise 


A solution of the trust problem in the United States. Ready shortly 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY By R. Fulton Cutting 


An enlightening and thoughtful work on what the Church is doing and what it should do for society. 
Ready shortly 
WOMEN AND SOCIAL PROGRESS By Scott Nearing 
An analytical review of the biologic, domestic and social possibilities of American women. 
Just published. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 
THE HEALTHY BABY By Roger H. Dennett, M. D. 


The care and feeding of infants. Clearly explains the ordinary everyday things the mother should do for 
her child. Just published. Cloth. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.12 


A NEW CONSCIENCE AND AN ANCIENT EVIL By Jane Addams 


“As an educational weapon, incalculably valuable. A torch with which every thinking citizen should be 
armed for a crusade against the dark-covered evil at which it is aimed.’’—The Continent. 


Cloth. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 
SOCIAL FORCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY By A. M. Simons 


“ A stimulating discussion and an interesting interpretation of a number of important events. ° 
pleasant and rather unusual find.’’"—Chicago Inter-Ocean. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1. e 


OLD AGE DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED STATES By Lee Welling Squier 
A complete survey of the pension movement. 
“A pioneer essay in a field of social economics presenting much varied and suggestive economic informa- 
tion.””"—Philadelphia North American. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


SOCIALISM AS IT IS By W. English Walling 


A survey of the world-wide revolutionary movement. 7 
“*Not mere theories, but the actual material of present-day politics. Intelligently interprets Socialism to- 
day and its aim.’’—N. Y. Globe. Cloth. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13 


ruey» THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “Siw You™ 
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A Selection of the Best—for Summer 
Reading, Confirmed by the Critics 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SHIELD 


By MAJOR ARCHIBALD W. BUTT 


With a Foreword by WILLIAM H. TAFT, President of the United 
States, and a Short Account of the Author’s Life 


“It is a book a man might well be proud to leave behind him, for it could only 
have been written by a man of fine mentality—warmth of heart—of true reverence 
for the best in womanhood—and above all by a man in whose breast the flame of 
true patriotism brightly burned—the patriotism that was natural to one who was 
a loyal son of the South, and a true American."’"—The Augusta Chronicle. 


The reading of this ideal Southern love story is like listening to a friend tell of 
actual experiences. The typical old Southern family—Ellen, the beautiful and 
heroic Southern girl, and Palmer, the Northern journalist, are characters so clear 
cut and real that on closing the book one feels the author must surely have given 
us a few pages from his own life. 











Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


The Penitent =p 
Author of ““The Nun” 

The visit of René Bazin to America has aroused widespread interest in this 
immortal Frenchman’s writings. “The Penitent” is an exquisite study of the 
peasant folk in Brittany, and the story of how Donatienne, the gay and pretty young 


wife is led astray, and how she eventually returns to her stricken husband is one of 
unusual power and insight into human nature. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net 






























VIGOROUS AND SPIRITED TALES 


The Raid of the Guerilla 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


The distinguished author of ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains *’ has 
here given us some additional and admirable stories of this picturesque and inter- 
esting region and people, full of humanity, racy of the soil, and told with the true 
art and sympathy which have won him so many thousands of readers. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


Fate Knocks at the Door 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 
Author of “* Routledge Rides Alone” (Nine Editions) 
“In a large range of story reading I have never 

chanced upon a nobler concept and act of love than 
this hero (Andrew Bedient) achieves in the climax ; 
indeed, the idealism rises at last to the heights of Jean 
Valjean’s devotion to the immortal *‘ Les Miserables.’ ” 
—Edwin Markham. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 
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A_SPIRITED AND DASHING ROMANCE 


The Last Try 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


Author of “* The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,”” “In Her 
Own Right,”” etc. 

“Romantic, ingenious, and stirring fiction.” — 
New York Times. “A tale of adventure that never 
slackens its headlong pace. It is a lively and altogether 
satisfactory piece of fiction.”°-—New York Tribune. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 




































TWO NOTABLE NEW BIOGRAPHIES 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work GOETHE: The Man and His Character 













By A. F. DAVIDSON By JOSEPH McCABE 

Author of “The Life of Dumas In this brilliant biography of the great German 

This posthumous work by the late A. F. Davidson writer, the author shows the effect which every 

fom — same pe aad anes seuty romantic and impassioned period of Goethe's life had 
which characterizes all his writings. Francis Gribble, ; Aur 

who edited the proofs at the request of the author, upon his Writings, and thus enables the reader to 

considers it the most complete and impersonal follow intelligently the broad development of his 
English study of Victor Hugo yet issued. artistic genius. 





Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net Illustrated. S8vo. Cloth, $4.00 net 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY pancacetema 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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(| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \GQJQVONG 


The Latest Books of Merit 
THE MEMOIRS OF CRISPI 


Volume I: THE EXILE—THE THOUSAND 
Volume II: - THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


@ These memoirs tell the story of a patriot playing for high stakes in his country’s interest— 
the story of a man unusually pure in his motives who foresaw and planned for his country’s 
needs thirty years before she herself had realized them. New light on the great struggle 
for Italian unity is the dominant note of the work. 

@ The immense importance of the book lies in that it acts valet to history, proves Crispi to 
be the driving force behind the Garabaldi campaign, sheds new light on many hitherto 
obscure passages in the controversy between Crispi and Cavour, explains the diplomatic 
relations between France and Italy, and in general contributes so much new matter that the 
work is indispensable to students of modern history. 


Volumes I and II in sets only. 2 Vols., Boxed, Net $7.00 


THE GOLIGHTLYS: FATHER AND SON 


By Laurence North 
g A humorous recital of ingenious rascality in the struggle for and achievement of success. 
A story of business risks, typically American in their audacity, taken in London. 


q Golightly is a great character, as lovable as he is unscrupulous. He knows the market 
value of sensationalism and caters to the gossip-instinct of his public. 


@ A novel which marks the author as one in the first rank of fictional-photographers of 
contemporary reality. I12mo. Net $1.25 


By the Author of Arsene Lupin 


THE FRONTIER By Maurice Leblanc 


@ The engaging and fascinating story of a war between two great modern, fully-armed 
nations, springing from a humble cause, is the background upon which the powerfully 
elemental story of THE FRONTIER is drawn. 


G The cause—a peasant Cleopatra—that a modern Mark Antony is compelled to choose— 
gives an extraordinary sense of realism to the daring forecast of a strong political probability 
of the near future. 12mo. Net $1.20 


SEEGAR AND CIGAREET _ By Jack Hines 


@ A story of the love and loyalty of two wolf-dogs, one for the other, on the Alaskan trail. 
@, Jack Hines does in a new way what Dr. John Brown has done in ROB AND HIS 
*RIENDS—he reveals the true nobility of the lower creation and makes it an example for 
compassionate kindness. 


With illustrations by Philip R. Goodwin. 12mo. Net 50 cents 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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THE BLUE WALL 


BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


A good mystery story which will hold the interest of the reader from the very first, which 
is well constructed, well sustained, and has something of the dramatic quality, is one of the most 
desirable things in the way of fiction, and one of the rarest. ‘‘The Blue Wall”’ is all of this. 
When the story has added to these good points the quality of real literary worth, of atmosphere, 
of style, of character and depth, it is something indeed out of the common, and well worth 
talking about. ‘‘The Blue Wall”’ is like nothing else you have ever read before. 


Illustrated. . $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


SUMMER READING 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S A HOOSIER CHRONICLE 


“ The history of the making and marriog of men in politics is strongly conceived and graphically presented, while 
throughout a certain high-mindedness on the part of the author makes itself felt refreshingly.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


Illustrated in color. $1.40 net; postpaid, $1.56 


Polly of the Hospital Staff 
BY EMMA C, DOWD 


“A book of sunshine, good cheer, and a charming 
childhood.’""—N. Y. World. 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 


Lost Farm Camp 
BY HARRY H. KNIBBS 
“Has a fine tang of the forest."—N. Y. World. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.37 


High Bradford 
BY MARY ROGERS BANGS 


“Cape Cod stories are perennially in demand, and 
here is one of them which will not lack for readers.” — 
Boston Herald. 


$1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30 


The Heart of Us 
BY T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN 


“A cleverly told romance of an earlier Boston.’’— 
N. Y. World. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.36 


The Plain Path 
BY FRANCES N. S. ALLEN 


“A novel with a message for the human heart.’’— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


$1.30 net; postpaid, $1.43 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Christopher 
BY RICHARD PRYCE 


an 
A story of unusual, even remarkable, strength, 
cleanliness and significance.” —N. Y. World. 


$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47 


Alexander’s Bridge 
BY WILLA S. CATHER 


“ The story of a man with a divided soul 
a strong story.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


The Wrong Woman 
BY CHARLES D. STEWART 


“A fresh, sweet, outdoorsy love story, enlivened 
throughout with a twinkle of elusive humor.’’—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net; postpaid, $1.36 


Tales of a Greek Island 
BY JULIA D. DRAGOUMIS 


“ Wonderfully human and vivid stories of life and 
character in modern Greece.’’—Richmond Times Dis- 
patch. Illustrated. $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.49 


The Luck of Rathcoole 
BY JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN 


“Dainty and charming as an old print, fascinating 
and readable.”’—Living Age. 
Iilustrated. $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.31 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





(BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS] 
FRANK CRANE’S GREAT BOOKS 


RANK CRANE is the most vigorous writer of the day and 
has more readers than any essayist since Emerson. Three 
million people follow his daily articles in the leading newspapers. 
He has no fad, no new creed to offer, but discusses human _prob- 
lems in such a broad, clear, common sense spirit that his books 
increase the joy of life. An eminent critic says that reading Frank 
Crane’s work is “like waking in a fair upper chamber facing the 
sunrise.” 


BUSINESS AND KINGDOM COME 


If you want to keep in line with the best Twentieth Century commercial. 
methods and ideals, read this live book. It will increase your fortune and 
happiness in business—stimulate and inspire you to the doing of big things. 

‘* Remarkably breezy, entertaining and thoroughly reliable.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

‘*Packed with rich anecdote, ripe reasoning and sound advice. An idea to remember 
in every paragraph.’’—Buffalo Express. 

‘*The whole book is pithy, sound, unhackneyed, and independent in thought.’’ 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Cloth. 12mo. Net, 75 cents 


HUMAN CONFESSIONS 


One hundred and fifteen refreshing essays on the art of living. They are 
terse, quaint, clear as light, full of heart. 


‘* Frank Crane’s work must attract the attention of all intelligent readers.’’—The Outlook. 
‘*Crisp and thoroughly enjoyable.’'—The Independent. 


‘*T have had many days’ enjoyment in ‘Human Confessions.’ The book ought to 
have a million readers.’’—Bliss Carman. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


GOD AND DEMOCRACY 


A book which represents the gist of the highest and best moral ideals of 
the times. It is bold and virile and yet a reverent and spiritual message that 
will inspire every reader. 

‘* Frank Crane reduces philosophy to its common denominators, puts thoughts into your 
mind. Reading a chapter of his is as good for your brain as a walk in the open air is for 
your body.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Cloth. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


For sale wherever books are sold, or supplied by the publishers 


FORBES AND COMPANY 2 $8 CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





MOTHS OF THE 
LIMBERLOST By Gene Stratton-Porter 


"THERE is no portion of the country which has been made more familiar to hundreds 

of thousands of readers than the Limberlost Swamp, that woodland and marsh 

which has been the setting of Mrs. Porter’s wonderful novels, ‘‘ Freckles,’’ ‘‘A Girl of the 
Limberlost,’’ and ‘‘ The Harvester.’’ 

It is about this very bit of Indiana that Mrs. Porter has written her new book, ‘‘ Moths 

of the Limberlost,’’ and it is the most unusual and interesting nature book ever imagined. It 

is a story of the ‘* Moths’’ of the Limberlost which every reader of ‘‘A Girl of the Limber- 


lost’’ willremember. Mrs. Porter pictures and describes the moths hunted by Elnora, and 


in many of the chapters there 
are the landscapes over which she 
hunted, much of the swamp, and 
the very bridge under which she was 
working to cut loose a cocoon 
when Philip came up to the 
stream, fishing. Thereisalsothe 
log cabin in which Elnora lived. 
The text is just scientific enough 
to give the name and description 
of each moth, cocoon and cater- 
pillar ; the remainder is a fasci- 
nating record of personal expe- 


specimens. Fully half the book 
is of birds, flowers and the out- 
doors, described and pictured as 
only the author knows how. 

One feature is notable. Almost 
all books on these subjects are 
illustrated by reproductions of 
pinned, shrivelled, unnaturally 
placed dead moths. Every repro- 
duction in this book is from 
living moths, posed naturally, in 
their proper environment, and 
colored from life. 


riences in finding or raising the 24 beautifully colored illustrations 


rom original and rare photographs, 
and more than 100 in black and 
white by the author. Net, $2.50. 


By the Same Author 


Th H t Now in its Sixth Large Printing 
e arves er More Than 200,000 Copies in Seven Months 
After Six Months among the “Six Best Sellers,” 
it led the list by more than 100 points 


In a remarkable review a page and a half long in The Independent, Corra Harris, author of 
‘*The Circuit Rider’s Wife’’ and ‘‘ The Recording Angel,’’ thus defines the extraordinary 
charm of Mrs. Porter’s book : 


“There is not a financier in Wall Street, not an artisan, nor grocerman, nor clerk in any city who reads 
this story who will not discover in himself some dim relationship, buried beneath the dry and dead leaves of 
commercialism, to this medicine man, who lived with his dog in a cabin in the green shade upon the banks 
of its singing water. A vacation likeness to be sure, for few men of to-day are sufficiently hardy in mind or 
body to endure such an existence longer than three weeks. But that is the fault of our kind of civilization. 
not of the life portrayed in ‘The Harvester.’”’ 


Illustrated in colors. Net, $1.35 


bers of this delightful trio, are selling better to-day than when 


“Freckles” and “A Girl of the Limberlost,” the other mem- 
they were published six and three years ago, respectively. 


Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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MAGAZINE 


$5,000.00 PER NIGHT IN LYCEUM WORK 


No explorer before or since has approached the harvest that Henry 
M. Stanley reaped (saysa writer in the New York Sun), and no man of 
letters, soldiers, or scholar, has had such a single lecture tour as Stanley’s 
greatest. In something like ten big cities he received $2,000 for his first 
appearance. For the first night in another group of cities he received 
$1,000 and in still another group $500. Traveling in a special car upon 
which he lived in most places, and accompanied by four or five guests, he 
ended the tour with $64,000 clear of all expenses. For that first night in 
New York a charity paid Stanley’s agent $5,000.00 and the receipts from 
the lecture were $14,763. 


$50,000 A YEAR 


In lyceum work men like Wm. J. Bryan earn much more—as much 
as $5,000 a week. Many who can deliver a good lecture, or lecture-recital 
of some good author, or can sing or entertain, or have musical ability, 
earn hundreds of dollars a week. 


PERHAPS YOU CAN DO IT 


Mention this advertisement and write us when you send your 
subscription to 


The Lyceum World 


Edited by ARTHUR E. GRINGLE 


Department B, Indianapolis, Indiana, well known as a successful public 
lecturer, writer, author and contributor to leading periodicals. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD is more and more being recognized as among 
the finest, brightest and best magazines of the country. A magazine of 
popular and public instruction and entertainment, suitable for every man, 
woman and child of intelligence and aspiration. Itcontains great lectures, 
original readings, platform instruction, hints on success in platform work, 
articles on subjects of vital, literary and public interest, notes on leading 
lecturers, musicians, readers, singers, preachers, etc. The regular sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year, 15c. a copy. No free samples. 


“THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE” 


The Most Remarkable Shakespearean Articles of the Year. 


It is with more than ordinary pleasure that THE LYCEUM WORLD 
announces that it has just secured the service of that great Shakespearean 
scholar and lecturer, Mr. Truman Joseph Spencer, who will prepare a series 
of articles on “WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE,” which will run for about 
one year in the columns of THE LYCEUM WORLD. This remarkable series 
should not be missed by those who want the very best discussions on the 
great characters which Shakespeare presents in his works. Shakespeare's 
delineation of the different phases of womanhood, including sweetheart, 
wife, daughter, sister, mother, friend, etc., is among the most remarkable 
in literature. Among others, the following topics will be handled by this 
great writer: 


IMOGEN, the woman of perfect balance. 

HERMONIE and KATHARINE, wronged yet true. 
OPHELIA, the Rose of May. 

DESDEMONA, the love that outlived death. 

CATO’S DAUGHTER, wife to Brutus. 

CONSTANCE and VOLUMINA, Shakespeare’s great mothers. 
ISABELLA, the saintly sister. 

CORDELIA, the loving daughter. 


Subscribe Now. $1.00 a year. l5e a copy. No free samples. 
ADDRESS DEPT. B. 
THE LYCEUM WORLD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THIRD EDITION 


THE GREATER JOY saci esc 


WHAT SOME CRITICS SAY: 
throws the Robert W. Chambers fiction far into the shade.—N. Y. Herald. 
yet the book is by no means a mere study of immorality, nor is the purpose a shadowy one.—Boston Herald. 
Though a realistic story, the author points the value of a genuine and reverent love.—Buffalo Express. 


Such a situation becomes of intense dramatic interest, and the author has succeeded in compelling the reader's 
respect and sympathy for the man and woman, even when they placed themselves beyond the pale of the law and 
custom.—Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL SELF-PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


Based on the foundation laid by NOAH WEBSTER and 
other Lexicographers. Modernized by CHARLES MORRIS 


Especially adapted for every-day use for Business Man, Student and the Home 


Under one alphabetic arrangement the Definition, Proper Syllabication, Pronunciation of Words, Parts of 
Speech, Capitalization, Synonyms and Antonyms, Prefixes and Affixes—918 Pages. 


With 172 Page Supplement 

Foreign Words, Phrases, Colloquialisms, Proverbs and Quotations; Terms Used in Commerce and Law; 
Names of Important Places, Persons, Buildings, Monuments, Periods, etc. Also Significant Words and Phrases 
Frequently Met With in Literature; English Christian Names of Men and Women with their Derivation and 
Meaning; Mythological and Classical Names; Forms of Address; Abbreviations; Popular Titles of American 
States and Cities, etc.; Simplified Spelling Adopted to Date by the Simplified Spelling Board; Facts Worth Know- 
ing; Statistics of the Countries of the Earth; Largest Cities of the World; Population of the United States at each 
Census; Correct English; Correspondence; Forms of Letters—Business, Social, etc.; Forms for Speeches on 
Various Occasions; Business Forms and Laws; Weights and Measures; Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money: Declaration of Independence ; Constitution of United States; Washington's Farewell Address ; Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Speech; Monroe Doctrine. 

Printed with clear, easily read type. Illustrated with 16 full-page plates in color, including four pages of the 
Flags of all Nations and four pages of Maps, also eight full-page plates in black and white. In all, 1,114 pages. 
Size, 7 x 5% inches. 

Bound in flexible leather, 90 cents; by mail, $1.08 
With patent thumb index, $1.00; by mail, $1.18 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER 


THE WIDOW’S WEEDS mourning for Mr. Jelliffe you know, so she has 
“They say Mrs. Jelliffe has given up that pet | ¢xchanged Tobey for a black and tan.”—Har- 
white poodle of hers,” said Mrs. Jobson. ber's Weekly. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Whilliger. “She’s in deep 


SIMMIE’S “7oxz,202 e220, ||| AUTHORS s'novet 


SHORT STORIES 
Man the stoutest, swiftest ship, that’s England's, For Fall, 1912, like our ‘‘ LOVE 
And sink that treacherous pirate, that robs it's com- IN THE WEAVING,” which sold 


merce— . . 7 
Thus spoke the King of England to his admiral. 5000 in first month. Forward 
your manuscript for offer to 


—J. P. Jones. 


F. SIMON. Publisher Broadway Publishing Co. 
86 Congress Ave. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 835 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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SOGGE 
One Dollar and a Half 


for the next twelve issues of the National Magazine 

will keep you in intimate touch with the greatest 

political campaign in the history of the nation 
Joe Chapple, “The Traveling Editor” of the National, will take 
you with him through the columns of the magazine to 


Both National Conventions 

The Great Ratification Meetings 
Around the Circle with the Candidates 
Stumping with the Spell-binders 

and finally on to Washington for 

The Inauguration 

The Inaugural Parade and Ball 


and all the attendant festivities—and also entertain you each 
month with the chatty, colloquial paragraphs in “Affairs at 
Washington,” a unique and exclusive feature of the National 
and one of the most popular departments published in any 
magazine. 

The National contains every month, in addition to Mr. 
Chapple’s contributions, a stirring serial, several short stories, 
special articles, a home-makers’ department, etc. 


The following stories have been scheduled for early issues 
of the National. 


Henry Holman’s Pilgrimage—A Serial—M. R. Umberhind 
Sidestepping the Sultan—A Serial—Cy Warman 

The Five Best Things in the World—Rutledge Bermingham 
The Match-Making Bat—Isabel Andrews 

The Sand Painter—Will Gage Carey 

Kidnapped—Jessie Davies Willdy 

The Miner’s Talisman—William Alfred Corey 

The Dog in the Hotel—Jack Brant 


The first copy will be sent the day we receive your sub- 
scription, so hurry along that 


DOLLAR AND A HALF 
for the one full year’s entertainment in the pages of the National. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ENOVCNES 


Make Your 
Reading Count 


Read This Course 
(Thirty-fifth C. L. S. C. Year) 





Social Progress in Contemporary Eu- 
rope. Frederic Austin Ogg, A. M., 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
Simmons College, Boston, author 
**Saxon and Slav,’’ etc... ... . . . $1.50 

Mornings with Masters of Art. H. H. 
Powers, Ph. D., President Bureau 
of University Travel, Boston. 125 
OS ea ee: ee 2.00 

The Spirit of Pens atten. Mabell 
S. C. Smith, A.M., Asst. Editor 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Author “A 
Tarheel Baron”? and ‘Studies in 
Dickens”... eae y hock ae, 

Home Life in Siete: ‘a Alfred 
Sidgwick . . . 1.50 

THE CHAUT AUOQUA AN MAGAZINE 
(Monthly—Illustrated, C. L. S. C. 
membership included if desired.) 
Containing : 

European Rulers: Their Modern Sig- 
nificance. (Arthur E. Bestor, A. B., 
Director Chautauqua Institution) ; 

A Reading Journey in Paris. (Mabell 
S. C. Smith.) The monthly maga- 
zine also serves in many interesting 
ways asa “‘don’t read at random’”’ 
teacher for the reading course... . 2.00 





eee. «a sere $8.50 
All Four Books (cloth bound) and the 
Magazine $5.00* 
*Remit 30c. extra for postage or prepaid 
express. ‘‘ Collect’? charges are more. 


“Easy for Anybody, Worth 
While for Everybody’’ 


If in doubt, send stamp for handbook of 
testimonials 


Address Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, New York 


Don’t Read at Random 


| MAGAZINE I 
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Writers: 
THE EDITOR 


(The Journal of Information 
for Literary Workers) 


published solely in your interest for eighteen 
years, is a monthly stimulus to the pro- 
duction and sale of more and better manu- 
scripts. 


@. Besides articles of concrete, practi- 
cal worth by editors and by writers 
successful or about to be successful, 
each number contains “In 
the Literary Market?’ all the 
news of all the magazines, 
new and old, that pay for 
manuscripts. 


@ Jack London says: ‘‘I may not tell a 
hundredth part of what I learned from THE 
EDITOR, but I may say that it taught me 
how to solve the stamp and landlord prob- 
lems.’’ 


@ In a coming number of THE EDITOR 
will be printed a facsimile of a pen-written 
letter from Rudyard Kipling in which he 
offers advice regarding The Use of Dialect, 
The Too Formal Style, The Graceful Merg- 
ing into the Main Narrative of Lapses of 
Time, The Over-use of Adjectives, the Ad- 
vantages of Brevity, The Choice of Names 
for Characters, and The Use of Hackneyed 
or Newspaper Phrases. A remarkable co- 
incidence is that one of the titles he recom- 
mends for a certain story is ‘‘ The Female of 
His Species!’’ This letter will give writers 
an insight into the thorough-going and prac- 
tical methods of the greatest living writer of 
short stories, and will reveal what a master 
of the technique of the short story Rudyard 
Kipling really is. 


@ Send your subscription at once and be 
certain to read this remarkable letter. 


$1.00 a year 


THE EDITOR 


Box G 


RIDGEWOOD 


NEW JERSEY 





15 cents a copy 
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Lippincott’s for July 


A romantic and amusing novelette, complete, suited to lazy summer days: 


**Molly Beamish”’ 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


Author of the popular novel ‘The Blue Lagoon” 


Important Special Articles 


“The Poet of the Flag’’ (Francis Scott Key) 
By La Salle Corbell Pickett 


“‘How Congress Squanders Our Money”’ 
By Hubert Bruce Fuller 
III. Our Rapidly Increasing Appropriations and the Remedy 
Concluding this Series of Enlightening Facts 


“The Tyranny of Speed”’ By Kate Maste son 


“False Realism ”’ By Herman.-Scleffauer 


Entertaining Short-Stories 


“In the Admiral’s Cabin’’ + « +» . ep eee 5. Beene 
“The Foolish Books”. . . . .. =.=. =. =» + By Owen Oliver 
“Gloria Peace, the Riddle” . . . . . . . By Augusta Kortrecht 
“At Highest Tide”. . . . . . . . . . By Clinton Dangerfield 
“The Master Stroke” . . . . . . . . . By Hapsburg Liebe 
“ Tares and Wheat at the Vicarage"’ . By Mary Davoren Chambers 
“Jugglerto Our Lady” .... =. =... . . By Anatole France 


“‘Short-Story Masterpiece,” with introduction and translation by the Editor 


Departments 


Ways of the Hour. . . . . . . Valuable comments—boiled down 
Walnuts and Wine... . .:. . . =. ~~. +. +~ Fun in every form 


Finance. eo ee Se ee eS lll 
Automobile. . . . . . . . Practical and decorative information 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 





BOOKS FOR 


SUMMER READING 


Tales that will while away many a leisure hour in the mountains and by the sea; or make hot 


days at home seem cooler. 


If you do not find what yo want on this page, 


write for our Summer Book Catalog, just out. 


NOVELS, 25 CENTS EACH 
Publication Prices, $1.00 to $1.50. 


Told in the Gardens of Araby. 
ler and Mary W. 
Delightful 
merit.” 
Mr. Carteret. By David Gray. 

Here is a new book of “Gallops” stories, & 
like them touching on sport of various kinds 
The characters are delightful creations. 

The Son of Mary Bethel. By Elsa Barker. 
A story of Christ—in modern environment. 
Devious Ways. By Gilbert Cannan. 

A novel with a very lovable hero. His rest- 
less wanderings in search of real life bring him 
at length through many “Devious Ways” to his 
goal 

An American Baby Abroad. 
Cupid to a Kentucky Beauty. 
N. Crewdson Illustrations by R. F, Outcault 
and Modest Stein. 

It is an extremely amusing story. light & 
vivacious, with brisk dialogue & amusing con- 
tretenips, 

The Marquis and Pamela. 
Illustrated 

A novel describing the 
known gambling marquis, presenting a brilliaut 
picture of smart English sporting society. 

Love Made Manifest. By Guy Boothby. 
trated, 

A novel of courage & 
being laid in London & the South Sea Islanus 

The Education of Jacqueline. By Claire De 
Pratz 

The 


By Zora Chand- 
Montgomery. 
Oriental tales of 


rare literary 


How He Played 
By Mrs. Charles 


By Edward H 


Cooper 


wooing of a well- 


Illus- 


atonement, the scenes 


author, a clever 
English parentage, presents in 
striking contrast between the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of life. 

Forbidden Ground. By Gilbert Watson. 

A wonderfully exalted outlook & theme. After 
carrying the reader through the most dramatic 
& enthralling story, where the most serious 
tonics are handled fearlessly & yet with mar. 
delicacy, it ends on the very highest key. 

Zoe, the Dancer. By Ida Wild. 

After fourteen years of convent training, Zoe 
Saxe, an orphan girl, having no inclination to- 
wards the religious life and refusing the mar- 
riage arranged for her, started out to find fame 


& fortune. 
The Way Up. By M. P. Willcocks. 
three questions of the 


This novel touches 
hour: Capital & labor; the claims of the in- 
dividual against those of the State & the right 

of a woman to her own individuality. 
Mafoota. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

“The plot has a resemblance to that of Wilkie 
Collins’ ‘The New Magdalene,’ but the heroine 
is a puritan of the strictest type; the subject 
matter is like ‘The Helpmate.’ "’"—Springfield 
Republican. 

Rose White Youth. By Dolf Wyllarde. 

The love story of a young girl. ‘“Dolf Wy!l- 
larde sees life with clear eyes & puts down 
what she sees with a fearless pen.’-—New York 
Globe. 

The Pathway of the Pioneer. By Dolf Wyllarde 

The story of seven girls who have banded 
themselves together for mutual help & cheer 
under the name of “Nous Autres."”” They ren- 
resent, collectively, the professions open to 
women of no deliberate training. though well 
educated. 

The Five Knots. By Fred M. White. 

The strange practices of two Malays upon 
Samuel Blower. a wealthy London ship owner, 
by means of the string with five knots & the 
‘blue terror.”” & their endeavor to secure his 
hidden treasure 

The Island of Providence. 

A tale 


woman, of French .& 
this book a 


French & the 


By Frederick Niven 
of Devon & the Spanish Main, of 
pirates & fierce Spanish women, & of true 
hearts at home 
A Wilderness of Monkeys. By 
A modern story of the 
London 
The Haven. By Eden Phillpotts 
Tales of the Tenements. By Eden 
“Mr. Phillpotts indulges his rare gift of na- 
ture painting. but always with regard to its 
necessities as a human background.’’—The Ar- 
gonaut. 


Philadelphia 


Frederick Niven 
author’s career in 


Phillpotts 


When 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


writing to advertisers, please mention 


The Holy Mountain. By Stephen 

A satire on English life. 

Olivia L. Carew. By Netta Sgrett. 

“The characterization is really admirable, & 

the whole effect is one of complete ease, mas- 
tery & finish. This is an excellent novel.’’— 
The Morning Leader (London). 

The Bermondsey Twin. By F. J. Randall 

The Shadow of Love. By Marcelle Tinayre. 

An instantaneous & unusual success in Paris. 
The Lass with the Delicate Air. By A. R. Go- 
ring-Thomas. 

The Cradle of a Poet. By Elizabeth Godfrey 
Jehanne of the Golden Lips. By France G. 
Knowles-Foster. 
This fascinating love story of Queen Je- 
hanne, of Naples, has a double interest. In its 
accurate history & thrilling romance are deftly 
welded together. 


NOVELS AT VARIOUS PRICES 


Mysteries of Paris. By Eugene Sue. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece and other illustrations. Gilt 
oe. . Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 
$1.25. 

A very nice edition of the author's famous 
work. A suitable edition for the best library. 

The Eagle’s Feather. By Emily Post. Frontis- 
piece in colors by B. Martin Justice. Publica- 
tion Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

Passionate devotion to a woman in conflict 
with passionate devotion to art on the part of 
@ great artist forms the basis of this bold and 
brilliant story. 

The Spell of the Jungle. By Alice Perrin. Publi- 
eation Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 18 cents. 

A novel by the author of “The Stronger 
Claim,” “‘East of Suez,’’ etc. The scene is laid 
‘n India. 

Olive Latham. By E. L. Voynich, author of “The 
Gadfly.” Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special 
Price, 45 cents. 

Captain Margaret. By John Mas®field. 
Publication Price, $1.50. 
cents. 

An historical adventure story of rare merit. 
The scene laid in the settlement of Jamestown 
and the Isthmus of Panama. 

Persis Yorke. By Sydney Christian. Publication 
Price, $1.25. Our Speeial Price, 20 cents. 

Before Adam. By Jack London Illustrated in 
color and black and white. Publication Price, 
$1.50. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

An evolutionary novel dealing with the early 
stages of the life of primitive man. 

A Maid and a Man. By Ethel Smith Dorrance. 
With drawings in full color by Weber-Ditzler. 
Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 45 
cents, 

A delightful fiction study in 
and the nature of love, 
style and quality. 

The Creators. By May Sinclair 
Keller. Publication Price, 
Price, 45 cents. 

A fascinating and brilliant love story by the 
author of “The Divine Fire.” ‘ 

The President of Queux. A Woman's Club Story 
By Helen M. Winslow. author of “Spinster 
Farm.”’ With 16 illustrations by W. L. Jacobs 
Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 10 
cents. 

The Avenger. By E 
trated Publication 
Price, 45 cents. 

In “The Avenger’ Mr. Oppenheim has exer- 
cised all the powers of his fertile imagination 

The Long Arm of Mannister. By E. Phillips Op- 
nenheim. Illustrated. Publication Price, $1.50 
Our Special Price, 45 cents. 

Another of the author’s 
Novels. 

The Happy 
men. By 
75 cents 


Reynolds. 


Gilt top. 
Our Special Price, 45 


human nature 
strongly suggesting in 


Illustrations by 
$1.30. Our Special 


Phillips Oppenheim 


Illus- 
Price, $1.50 


Our Special 


successful Mystery 
Hypocrite. A Fairy Tale for Tired 
Max Beerbohm. Publication Price, 
Our Special Price, 18 cents. 
The dissolving views of this young writer are 
very amusing. and his style has a rare distinc- 
tion.—Sketch. 
Where Highways Cross. By J. S. Fletcher. Publi- 
cation Price, 75 cents Our Special Price, 18 
cents. 
Charles O’Malley—The Irish Dragon. By Charles 


Lever 2 vols Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 45 cents. 
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By A. E. W. Mason 


The romance of Harry Rames, vivid, forceful adventurer, fight- 
ing upward in politics with the steady calculation that took 
him ‘farthest South,’’ and of Cynthia Daventry, idealist and 
heiress—this is the central theme in a novel of variegated char- 
acter and incident that begins on the plain-tracts of Argentina 
but shifts to the political stage of England. It is a most con- 
vincing study of a strong, self-willed, far-sighted ‘‘ man-on- 
the-make,’’ and a lovely woman of insight and splendid ideals, 
brought into intimacy at first rather by mutual interest than by 
love ; and the way each is shaped by their conflict and contact 
is shown in right proportion to life by the breadth and depth 
in the presentation of political and social action. 
$1.30 net; postpaid, $1.40 


George Wendern Gave a Party By? 


A refreshingly original novel by a skilful and successful novelist who chooses in this 
case as an experiment to use an assumed name—John Inglis. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.33 


By John Galsworthy 


The Patrician A Novel 


A brilliant picturetof English aristocracy as it is to-day. 


‘Moods, Songs, and Doggerels 


This first collection of Mr. Galsworthy’s verse fulfils, in beauty of form, 
music of language, and imaginative vision, the poetical promise of some 
earlier writings, notably ‘‘ The Little Dream.’’ 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10 


A Motley _ Studies and Sketches 


‘* Pathos and humor are the prevailing note of_the book, which might perhaps best be briefly charac- 
terized as a book of tears and smiles.’’—The Dial. $1.20 net 


The Pigeon A Fantasy in Three Acts 


‘“What cannot be made clear in such a fragmentary recital of the story is the charm of the thing 
itself. Deplore Christopher’s super-sentimentality if you will, it is, nevertheless, a very heart- 
warming thing, and its humor is irresistible. Admit the worthlessness of the wastrels. They are 
still mighty human.’’—New York Times. 60 cents net; postpaid 65 cents 


. i h hanged An Allegory 
Justice isis Ssaen The Little Dream 4", A%eerv 


‘« There is concentrated the message from men ‘*Can there be found anything more poetic in 
and women whom institutions are breaking.’’— thought, more exquisite in expression? ’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. Philadelphia Ledger. 


60 cents net 50 cents net; postpaid 55 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS “== 153 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 
Canning and Preserving 


is now a bigger and better book than ever. It has been revised 
and rewritten, and brought to date by the addition of many 
new and choice recipes. There is no book like it. It always 
has been the best book on the subject, and is now better than 
ever. If you are going to can, here’s the guide for you. It 
tells how to can and preserve all fruits and vegetables, how to 
make jams, jellies, fruit butters, marmalades, syrups, etc. A 
wonderful book. 


In cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents 


Hot Weather Dishes 


By Mrs. Rorer. A dandy book for the summer time. It 
will save you worry and care. Full of delightful recipes, easily 
prepared, and fitted to the hot weather appetite. 


In cloth, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. $2.(0 net; by mail, $2.20. 

Philadelphia Cook Book. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.15. 

Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 

Every Day Menu Book. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 

My Best 250 Recipes. 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents. 

Dainties. New edition, enlarged. 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents. 

New Salads. New edition, enlarged. 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents. 

Many Ways for Cooking Eggs. New edition, enlarged. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 
Made-Over Dishes. New edition, enlarged. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 
Sandwiches. New edition, enlarged. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


How to Use a Chafing Dish. New edition, enlarged. 50 cents net; by mail, 


Sold by all bookstores and department stores, or send to 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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